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THE biographical department of Englith literature has 
been juftly reproached for a deficiency ip the article of Em1- 
NENT LAWYERS; and the circumftance is not lefs a fubje& of 
furprife than of regret. Whatever paucity of incident may in 

eneral attend the lives of thofe who are devoted to the various 
branches of abftract learning, a fimilar barrennefs of biogra- 
phic materials will feldom be found in the private hiftory of 
the chofen few, among the gentlemen of the long robe, who ar- 
rive at piofatianel diftintion: on the contrary, their lives 
are frequently diftinguifhed by the trials of fortitude, and the 
ftruggles of perfeverance ; or, if aufpicious patronage prepares 
a {moother way to legal eminence, there may yet be reafons 
which render a literary portrait of the fortunate individual pe- 
culiarly interefting to the public. . 

The latter defcription characterifes the illuftrious fubje& of 
thefe memoirs. To attract the difcriminating favour of a Hard- 
wicke, and to obtain the immortal panegyric of a Pope, were 
circuimftances iufficient to give celebrity to the career of lord 
Mansfield, while employed in the duties of the advocate. That 
part of his life is confequently deftitute of the eventful com- 

lexion fo favourable to the delineations of the biographer. 
fr we view him, however, in the capacity of a judge, it muft 
be allowed that the fagacious equity of his decifions, the faf- 
cinating eloquence with which he adorned the dry topics of 
jurifprudence, and the perfonal dignity and affability which 
diftinguithed his performance of the funétions of his high ma- 

ifterial fituation, afford a very ftriking theme for literary eu- 
Ogium. : 

The want of a proper tribute to thefe fplendid qualifica- 
tions is thus noticed by the writer of the prefent, work. 


¢ The author of thefe fheets has, during four revolving years, 
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been in expetation of fome abler ‘pen attempting the delineation. 
of fo exalted a character ; and he can truly fay, that it would have 
afforded’ him finfinite’pléafure to have had a fair opportunity of re- 
figning his materials ‘to-any gentleman. defirous of fignalizing him- 
felf in the annals of biography, and of twining round his brow a 
wreath of no fmall eftimation. He would thereby have enjoyed 
complete fatisfaction, -in being able to contribute tothe utility, the 
improvement}; ‘and ‘greater perfe€tion of a work of this nature.’ 
FP. Vil. 

The liberality of this acknowledgment difpofed us to treat 
Mr. Holliday’s work with a candour beyond that which is 
f{trictly compatible with the duty of criticifm: we therefore 
regret, that, notwithftanding fuck? a favourable pre-pofleflion, 
we are compelled to pronounce that the volume before: us is 
one of the moft taftelefs produCtions that ever offered.them- 
felves to our notice. The materials confift of college exercifes, 

uridical and parliamentary fpeeches, &c. by the late earl of 

Mansfield; and, though already made public through various 
‘channels of the prefs, they might by fome able pen have been 
combined and commented upon in a manner'very illuftrative 
‘of the life, and honourable to the fame, of that great character. 
“Mr. Holliday, unfortunately forhis readers, and the reputation 
of the earl of Mansfield, difplays none of the talents requifite 
“for fuch an- ‘undertaking. Weak and frivolous remarks, con- 
‘veyed in’a fort of compofition not-fufficiently tangible by'cri- 
ticifm to deferve the appellation even of a bad /7y/e, convince 
us with what rueful barbarity a:great man’s memory may be 
‘treated under the’ pretence of biography. 

.Notwithftanding out juftly excited cenfure, we fhall make 
feveral.extracts from this publication: but let not the author 
bona the compliment, like a certain animal in the fable, who 

ted to himfelf the ‘reverence that was paid to the re- 
tig ues which he carried on-his back. 

"Lord Mansfield’s pedigree, birth, and juvenile progrefs, are 
thus related. 

‘ The bosamebtie William Murray, afterwards earl of Mansfield, 
was a. youager fon and the eleventh child of David vifcount Stor- 
mont, who was the fifth vifcount of the noble and illuftrious family 

-of Murray. ' 

6 Sir William Murray of Tallibard, in the thire of Perth, by 
Catharine his wife, daughter of Andrew lord Gray, had four Satie. ; 
and fir Andrew Murray, the third fon, was the progenitor of vit 

count Stormont, the father of lord Mansfield, 

__ ¢ On the 3d of March, 1705, according to the computation of : 
time in Scotland, but in 1704 according to the legal computation 
of time in England, William, the fourth | fon of lord Stormiont, wag 
born at P eth j in North Britain. 
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* About the tender age of three-years, he. was removed to; and 
educated in, London ; and confequently. he; had not, when an in- 
fant, imbibed: any peculiarity: of dialect, which, conld tend. to,de- 
cide. that Perth had. a.fairer glaim than. Bath to the honor of shis 
bith... The year of, his admifiion, as a king’ ; {cholar at Weftmin- 
fiér, appears to’be 1719... - 

* When he was a. W eftminfter fcholar,. Jady Kinnoul, -in.one of 
the vacations, invited him to her home, where, obferving him. with 
a pen in his hand, and feemingly thoughtful, the afked. him: if, he 
was writing his theme, . and what in plain Englifh the theme was. 
The’ fchool-boy’s fmart anfwer rather furprized he¥ lady fhip, 
* What is that’ to’ you?” She replied, “* How can you be fo rude? 
Tafked you very civilly a plain queftion’; and did not expeé frorn 

a {cliool-boy fuch’a pert anfwer.” The reply was, “Indeed, my 
lady, T can only ‘anfwer once more, What is that to you!” In 
reglity the theme was—QuID AT TE—pertinet ? 

‘ "Whether the affinity in Scotch enunciation between Perth and 
Bath,. or whether the inftructions fent with the honorable Mr. Mur- 
ray for matriculation dt Oxford were not written in a fair hand, the 
miftake of Batli for’ Perth was'actually made ;’and, however fingu- 
lar it may appear, candor muft allow, that fuch a miftake might 
eafily happen, oh 

‘ Be that as it mayy the entry of his admiffion as a ftudent of 
Chrift-church, Oxford, of whicha correé& copy is fubjoined, is 
contrary to the real fadt, refpecting the place of his birth. 

‘Trin. Term. 1723, June'r8, 

Ed. Xti. Gul. Murray 18. 

David. f. Civ. Bath. ©. 

C.Som. V. Coin. fil, sel 
T. WeNmawn, C. A. 


¢ Sir William Blackftone is faid to have-mentioned this curious 
circumftance to the lord chief juftice of the. king’s bench, while he 


had the honour to fit with him in that court; when lord “Mansfield : 


anfwered, “ that poffibly the bfcid pronunciation of the perfon, 
who gave in that defcription, was the origin of the miftake.” © ~ 

‘ Bifhop Newton, who was one of his cotemporaries at "Weft- 
minfter, bears this honorable teftimony to his {chool-fellow’s early 
fame. 

‘ During the time of his being at {chool, he gave early proofs of 
his uncommon abilities, not fo much in his poetry, as in his-other 
exercifes, and particularly in his declamations, which were fure tokens 
and prognoftics of that eloquence which grew up to fuch maturity 
and perfection at the bar, and in beth houfes of parliament. 

‘At the election in May, 1723, when he was-in the igth year of his 
age, he had the honor of ftanding firft on the lift of thofe gentlemen 
~who were fent to Oxford, and. was accordingly entered of Chrift- 
Church on the 18th of June following.’ r, 1. 
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We are then informed that ‘ about four years afterwards he 
was admitted to the degree of B. A.’ 

The * Prize Verfes on the Death of George the Firft,’ and 
a ‘ Fragment of an Oration on Demofthenes,’ were academi- 
cal effufions highly creditable to the talents of Mr. Murray : 
the latter piece deferyes particular praife for the elegance of 
its Latinity, and the felicity with which it difcriminates the 
beauties of the Grecian orator. ' 

It is ftated by his biographer, that — 


* On:the 24th of June, 1730, he took the degree of M. A. and 
left the univerfity foon afterwards, full of vigor, and determined to 
travel into foreign parts, before he fat down to the ferious profecution 
of his legal ftudies, to which his genius and his flender fortune, as a 
younger fon, forcibly ‘and happily prompted him. He travelled - 
through France, and in Italy, at an age fitted for improvement and 
ufeful obfervation ; not between 19 and 21, a period which his 
great patron lord Hardwicke, in one of the numbers in the Speéta- 
tor, under the modeft fignature of Philip Homebred, evinces to be 
too early an age for our Britifh youths to travel to any real advan- 
tage. At Rome Mr. Murray was probably infpired, and animated 
with the love of Ciceronian eloquence ; at Rome he was prompted 
to .make,Cicero his great example, and his theme! At Tufculum, 
and in his perambulations over claffical ground, why might he not 
be emulous: to lay the foundation of that noble fuperftruéture of 
bright fame, which he foon raifed after he became a member of 


Lincoln’s Inn?’ p. 1. | 


The Plan for a fliort courfe of ftudy, given to the duke of 
Portland, has been, we believe, more n once in print: 
fone of the political obfervations which it includes are erroneous 
and fuperficial ; but it contains many valuable hints for claflical 
reading, and is properly pseferved in a collection of this 
kind. : 

Mr. Murray was entered.a ftudent of Lincoln’s Inn, in 
April 1724, and called to the bar in Michaelmas ‘Term 1730. 
Our author, on this occafion, obferves, that — 


¢ Inftead of fubmitting to the ufual drudgery, as fome are pleafed 
to deem it, of labouring in the chambers of a fpecial pleader, Mr. 
Murray’s motto feemis to have been “ Aut Cicero aut nullus.” 

¢ Early in his legal career he ftudied the graces of elocution 
under one of the greateft mafters of the age wherein he lived. 

¢ Doétor Johnfon, in his life of Pope, fays, “ his voice when he 
was young was fo pleafing, that Pope was called in fondnefs the 
little nightingale.” Under this melodious and great mafter Mr. 
Murray practifed elocution, and may truly be faid to have brought 
the modulation of an harmonious voice to the higheft degree of 


- 


perfection. | ; 
‘ One day he was furprized by a gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn, 
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who could take the liberty of entering his rooms without the cere- 
monious introduétion of a fervant, in the fingular aé& of practifing 
the graces of a fpeaker at a glafs, while Pope fat by in the charac 
ter of a friendly preceptor. Mr. Murray on this occafion paid him 
the handfome compliment of, Tu es mihi Maecenas!’ p. 24, 


Lord Mansfield’s introduction into profeflional life was fin- 
ularly confpicuous ;. but we believe, that, in a majority of in- 
Seen even young men of talents will find the drudger 
of ‘labouring in the chambers of a {pecial pleader’ wack 
more fubfervient to their legal progrefs, than ‘ the graces of 
elocution.? Mr. Murray foon became celebrated at the bar; 
and, according to our author — 


‘ was alfo fedulous to introduce into active life his friend Mr. 
Booth, then a young conveyancer; which Mr. Murray’s letter of 
the 2sth of Odtober, 1735, worthy of the younger Pliny, will 
evince. 

‘ My dear Friend, Lincoln’s Inn, 25th O. 1735. 

‘ I received yours laft night. I cannot but applaud the pro- 
tection you give a fifter, whom I know you love tenderly ; yet it 
feems a little rafh to carry your beneficence fo far as to dry up the 
fource of all future generofity ; and I am fure it is greatly againft 
the intereft of every one who has the leaft.dependence upon you, 
that you fhould do any thing which makes it at all difficult for you 
to perfevere. in a way where you muft at laft fucceed. Of this E 
have no doubt; and, therefore, it is as fuperfluous to add my ad- 
vice for your coming to town immediately as it would be to tell 
you that I omit no opportunity of mentioning your name and pro- 
moting your intereft. You cannot fail, but by ftaying in the coun. 
try, and fuffering people who have not half your merit to ftep in 
before you. With regard to every thing you fay of Mr. Pigot, we 
will talk more at large hereafter ; I as little think he will bring yout 
into his bufinefs while he lives as that you can be kept out of a 
great part of it when he dies. I am at prefent confulted upon a 
devife-fettlement of his, whereby a great eftate is léft to a noble 
Roman catholic family, which I am very clear is good for nothing. 
Can you contrive a way by which an eftate may be left to a pas 
pift? Though I have no more doubt of the cafe put to me than 
whether the fun fhines at noon, I told the gentleman whe confult- 
ed me,’ I.would willingly ‘ftay to talk with a Roman catholic con- 
veyancer, &c. whom I expected foon in town, and named‘ you te 
him. : ' 

‘I own I am defirous you fhould come to town ; and, be affur, 
ed, the beft fervice you can do your friends is to put yourfelf in a 
way to ferve them effectually. As to any prefent occafions you 
have, you. know where to command while [ have a fhilling. 

-. & Jshave not feen Prowfe nor Rigduim Gace I had yours, but I 
am fure they are both your fervants very much, Nil mihi re/c ibas, 
B 3 
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attamen ipfe veni. 1 am, ¥ do affure you, with great cordiality and’ 
efteem, Dear Booth, ° “7 Ort 
Your affectionate friend and faithful fervant, ° 

W. Murray.’” p. 3%. 


To this letter, which certainly exhibits the character of the 
deéceafed earl in a very amiable light, that able lawyer, Mr. 
Booth, was doubtlefs indebted for the impulfe of difplaying: 
his abilities in the {phere where they were afterwards esetied 
with great and deferved fucceis. A 

‘On the 20th of November, 1738,’ the fubject of thefe 
memoirs ‘ married Jady Elizabeth Finch, one of the fix’ 
daughters of the eari of Winchelfea.’ 3 


¢ With this lady’ (fays Mr. Holliday) * he lived in great har- 
mony and domeftic happinefs almoft half a century, Lady Mans- 
field, who was exemplary through life in diligent, uniform, and un- 
remitted attention to the difcharge of her domeftic concerns, and of 
every religious duty, died the 1oth of April, 1784,’ P. 40. 


In 1742, on the refignation of fir John Strange, Mr. Mur- 
ray was appointed folicitor-general, and fubfequently took his 
feat in parliament as member for Boroughbridge. The politi- 
cal rivalry between Mr. Murray and Mr, Pitt (afterwards 
earl of Chatham) is well known; and it icems aftonifhing 
that the former fhould have fubmitted (which was often the 
cafe), in filence, to the infulting geftures and loud infinuations 
of his bullying, but not more accomplifhed antagonift, As we 
are not in the number of thofe who think that ,an office 
under the crown necetlarily contaminates the principles of the 
holder, and as we believe the political Shaner of the earl 
of Mansfield to have been grofsly calumniated by the party fpirit 
of the times, we are inclined to afcribe the pufillanimity ta 
which we have alluded, to the torpid_/a/cination fometimes pro- 
duced by eloquent fiercene/s of reproach, rather than to any coils 
{cioufnefs of aQiions inconfiftent with integrity, , 

In 1754, Mr. Murray obtained the poft of attorney-general ; 
and in 1756, on the deceafe of fir Dudley Ryder, he was ele; 
yated to the feat of chief juflice of the court of King’s Bench, 
and the honour of a peerage. | | ‘th 

The ceremony of his taking. leave of the fociety, is thus 
defcribed. | 


¢ Previous to his taking his feat as lord chief juftice, the ufual 
ceremony of taking leave of alma‘matér, or the” law:fociety of 
which he was a member, was to be refpeétfully obferved. «\Whes 
ther the origin of this laudable cuftum is to be chiffed among'thote 
good old fofter-fathers who have contributed to raife ennitaion aq 
the ftudents of the fociety, or whether it was defigned toundntfett 
the gratitude of the latter,’ for the honor which every bighoeharac- 
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ter confers on the fociety. Whatever laudable motive introduced 
thé ceremony, no man of fenfibility could be prefent in Lincoln's, 
Inn hall, when the-honorable Mr, Yorke,.on whom devolved the 
honor of making the.complimentary {peech to the new lord chief. 
juftice, and of prefen ing [prefented] him with a votive offering of 
a: purfe of gold, in the name of the fociety, without being forcibly . 
{truck with the favorable impreffion, that he was the worthy fon of 
tae great lord Hardwicke. A fair occafion this for Mr, Murray. to 
retaliate, who elegantly admitted and avowed, that Jaudatus a lau~ 
dato viro made unmerited praife itfelf pleafing. The fubftance of 
this elegant reply, delivered with the greateft grace, eafe, and per-- 
{picuity, was : 


“ Tam too fenfible, fir, of my being undeferving of the praifes 
which you have fo elegantly beftowed upon me, to fuffer commen- 
dations fo delicate as yours, to infinuate themfelves into my mind ; 
but I have pleafure in that kind partiality which is the occafion of 
them: to deferve fuch praifes is a worthy object of ambition ; and 
from fuch a tongue flattery itfelf is pleafing. 

“‘ If I have had in any meafure fuccefs in my profeffion, it is 
owing to the gteat man, who has prefided in our higheft courts of 
judicature the whole time I attended the bar. _ It was impoflible to 
attend him, to fit under him every day, without catching fome 
beams from his ight. [In this place he enumerated lord Hard- 
wicke’s particular excellences, and then went on.] The difciples 
of Socrates, whom I will take the liberty to call the great lawyer 
of antiquity, fince the firft- principles of all law are derived from 
his philofophy, owe their reputation to your having been the re-' 
porter of the fayings of their mafter. If we can arrogate nothing’ 
to ourfelves, we may boaft the tchool we were brought up in; the’ 
{cholar may glory in his mafter, and we may Challeng ge paft ages to 
fhew us his equal. 

*‘ My lord Bacon had the fame extent of thought, and the fame 
ftrength of language and expreflion ; but his life had a ftain. 

«© My lord Clarendon had the fame abilities, and the fame zeal 
for the conftitution of his country; but the civil war prevented his 
laying deep the foundations of law ; and the avocations of politics 
interrupted the bufinefs of the chancellor. 

_ | My lord Somers came the neareft to his character; but his 
time was fhort, and envy. and faction fullied the luftre of his glory. 

“ Tt is the peculiar felicity of the great man I am {peaking of, to 
have prefided very near twenty years, and to have fhone with a 
fplendor that has rifen fuperior to 9 faction, and that has fubdued 
envy, 

“© I did not intend to have fia, I fhould not have faid fo much. 
upon this occafion,»but: that, in this fituation, with all-that bear 
me,, what I fay mutt carry the weight of teftimony rather than ap- 
pear the voice of panegyric. 

* For. you, fir, you have given great pledges to your country ; 
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and, large as the expectations of the public are concerning you, I 
dare fay you will anfwer them. 

“ For the fociety, I fhall always think myfelf honored by every 
mark of their efteem, affection, and friendfhip ; and fhall defire the 
continuance of it no longer than while I remain zealous for the 
conftitution of this country, and a friend to the interefts of virtue.”’ 
P. 104. 3 


This reply muft be admired as an elegant, grateful, and 
difcriminating panegyric on a character of the higheft luftre 
in the annals 4 f Britifh jurifprudence. 

The fa€tious welllence that afperfed lord Mansfield as a 
politician, did not fuffer him to efcape without cenfure as a 
magiltrate ; but the wifdom, integrity, and dignity of his ju- 
dicial conduét, eafily repelled the venomous fhafts of party in- 
vective; and a lefs agitated public now feels the admiration 
due to a character which the keen and elegant /canda/ of a 
Junius would have confecrated to infamy. 

We fhall now prefent our readers with our author’s account 
of lord Mansfield’s retirement from the high and arduous du- 
ties of the bench. 


* He retired in 1788 from the diftinguithed office of lord chief 
juftice of the King’s Bench, which he had held more than thirty 
years with a reputation and {plendor unrivalled, 

‘ The very affectionate and pathetic addrefs from the bar, figned 
by the counfel who had praétifed in the court of King’s Bench 
during fome part of the period of his prefiding there, which was 
tranfmitted to him at Kenwood by Mr. Erfkine, on his lordfhip’s 
refignation of the high office of chief juftice, was to the following 


effect : 
“© My lord, 


Tt was our with to have waited perfonally upon your lord flip 
in a body, to have taken our public leave of you, on your retiring 
from thé office of chief juftice of England; but, judging of your 
lordfhip’s feelings upon fuch an occafion by our own, and confi- 
dering befides, that our numbers might be inconvenient, we defire 
in this manner affectionately to affure your lordfhip, that we regret, 
with a juft fenfibility, the lofs of a magiftrate, whofe confpicuous 
and eaalted talents conferred dignity upon the profeffion ; whofe 
enlightened and regular adminiftration of juftice made its duties lefs 
difficult and laborious, and whofe manners rendered them pleafant 
and refpeétable, 

“ But, while we lainent our lofs, we remember, with peculiar 
fatisfaétion, that your lordfhip is not cut off from us by the fudden 
firoke of painful diftemper, or the more diftreffing ebb of thofe ex- 
traordinary faculties which have fo long diftinguifhed you amongft 
men; but, that it has pleafed God to allow to the evening of an 
ufefub and iofirious Jife, the pureft en’oyments which nature has 
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éver allotted to it. ‘The unclouded refleétions of a fuperior and 
unfading mind over its varied events, and the happy confcioufnets, 
that it hath been faithfully and eminently devoted to the higheft 
duties of human fociety, in the moft diftinguifhed nation upon 
earth. May the feafon of this high fatisfaction bear its proportion 
to the lengthened days of your activity and ftrength !” 


* To which addrefs lord Mansfield, without detaining the fervant 
five minutes, returned the following antwer 


“ Dear Sir, 

“ I cannot but be extremely flattered by the letter which I this 
moment have the honor to receive. If I, have given fatisfaction, it 
is owing to the learning and candor of the*bar. The liberality and 
integrity of their practice freed the judicial inveftigation of truth 
and juftice from many difficulties. ‘The memory of the affiftance - 
I have received from them, and the deep impreffion which the ex- 
traordinary mark they have now given me of their approbation and 
affection, has made upon my mind, will be a fource of perpetual 
confolation in my decline of life, under the preffure of bodily in- 
firmities, which made it my duty to retire. 

“ T am, fir, with gratitude to you, and the other gentlemen, 
“ Your mott affectionate and obliged humble fervant, 
“ Kenwood, Funes, 1788. MANSFIELD.” Pp. 461. 


In a few years after his refignation, this illuftrious man paid 
the debt of nature. Mr. Holliday thus relates the circumftan- 
ces of his diffolution. 


* Early in March 1793, lord Stormont, having occafion to con= 
fult his uncle on a law-cafe then depending in the houfe of lords, 
faid his ideas and recollection were perfeétly clear. 

* On Sunday, March the roth, his lordfhip did not tajk at break- 
faft as ufualy but feemed heavy, and complained of being very 
fleepy, and his pulfe was low ; volatiles and cordials were ordered 
for him, and cantharides were applied to his iffues, On the Mon- 
day he feemed rather better, On Tuefday morning he defired to be 
got up and taken to his chair; but foon wifhed to be put to bed 
again, and faid, * Let me fleep—let me fleep.” After this he ne- 
ver {poke. On his return to bed he feemed perfectly eafy, breath- 
ed freely and uninterruptedly like a child, with as calm and ferene 
a countenance as in his beft health, and had a good pulfe, but was 
Clearly void both of fenfe and fenfibility. A blifter was applied to 
the arm, which it affected no more than it would any inanimate 
fubftance. Scotch {nuff was inferted into the noflrils by means of 
a feather, without the leaft effeét. Some attempts were alfo made 
to get nourifhment down by aneans of a fpoon, but to no pur- 
pofe; and as the laft attempt had nearly choaked him, it was defitt- 
ed from, and his’mouth was afterwards merely moiftened by a fea- 
ther dipt in wine and water. In this- ftate his lordfitip continued 
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without any apparent alteration, fome fymptoms.of the fpark vitak 
remaining, yet glimmering faintly, till the morning of Monday 
the 18th, when there was an appearance of mortification on the 
part moft prefled by lying, and his pulfe began to beat feebly. 
Fears were now entertained that, he fhould awake to mifery, which 
he fortunately did not ; but continued to fleep quietly till the night of 
Wednefday the 20th, when the lingering dying taper was quite ex- 
tinguifhed. He expired, without a groan, in the 8gth year of his 
age; clofing a long life of honor to himfelf, and great ufe to fo- 
ciety, in a way the moft to be defired: and it may be faid of his 
lordfhip, as it-was of king David, that he died in a good old age, 
full of days, riches, and honour,’ p. 478. 


The greater part of this volume is occupied with details of 
various caufes decided by lord Mansfield in his judicial capa- 
city. Many of them are unqueftionably important; but they 
are principally extracted from printed law reports, and re- 
ceive no novelty of illuftration from the pen of Mr. Holliday. 
It may, perhaps, be thought that we treat that gentleman with 
foo much feverity: but the biography of lord Mansfield was a 
ferious undertaking ; and Mr. Holliday has made it a mere 
thing of Jhreds and patches. It is no excufe for this very feeble 
attempt, that no other had’ been made : — better is it that the 

taceful and intelligent features of the deceafed earl fhould be 
preferved in the memory of thofe only who faw and knew him, 
than that a daubing pretender to art fhould alone have at- 
tempted to pourtray them ; —better that the profefional cha- 
racter of the juridical fage fhould be fought by pofterity in law 
books and newfpapers, than that his life had been thus written, 





The Works of dlexander Pope, ‘Ey. With Notes and Illuftras 
tions. by ‘Fofeph: Warton, D.D. and others. y Vols. 8vo. 
3l. 125. Boards. Robinfons. . 1797. 


"THE notes of bifhop Warburton on the works of Pope not 
having met with general approbation, new comments and 
annotations were long defired by the public. That with is 
now gratified by a critic of ability and reputation. 

_ Dr. Warton accufes his critical predeceflor of having dif- 
graced his edition of the works of his friend with many ‘ forced 
and far-fought interpretations, totally unfypported by the paf- 
fayes which they were brought to elucidate.” The bifhop, 
indeed, was fo eager to difplay his fagacity, that he frequently 
overfhot the mark, and pretended to difcoyer meanings, and 
allufions of which Pope did not dream. eee 
~ Anew account of the poet’s life is introduced. It is. loofely 
and figselyey written ; but the critical obfervations which it 


contains are, for the moft part, juft, 
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‘The literary character of Pope is thus delineated : , 


‘ The vigour, force, and activity of his mind were almoft u- 
paralleled... His: whole life, -and-every hour of it, in ficknefs and 
in health, was devoted folely, and-with unremitting diligence, to 
cultivate that one art in which’he had ‘determined to excel. “Many 
other poets have been unavoidably immerfed in bufinefs, in wars, 
in politics, and diverted from their favourite bias and purfuits. Of 
Pope it might truly and folely be faid, Verfus amat, hoc Audet unum. 
His whole thoughts, time, and talents were fpent on his works 
alone: which works, if we difpaflionately and carefully review, we 
fhall find, that. the largeft portion of them, for he attempted .wo- 
thing of the epic or dramatic, is of the didactic, ‘moral, and. fatirie 
kind; .and, confequently, not.of the moft poetic f{pecies of poetry. 
There is nothing in fo fublime a ftyle as the bard of Gray,. This 
is a-matter of faét, not of reafoning ; and-means to point owt, what 
Pope has actually done, not what, if he had put out his full ftren gth, 
he was capable of doing. No «man can poffibly think, or 4 
hint, that the author of the Rape of the Lock, and the Eloifa, 
wanted imagination, or fenfibility, or pathetic; but he certainly 
did not fo often indulge and exert thofe talents, nor give fo many 
proofs of them, as he did of ftrong fenfe and judgment. This turn 
of mind led him to admire French models ;_ he ftudied Boileau at- 
tentively ; formed himfelf upon him, as Milton formed himfelf upon 
the Grecian and Italian fons of fancy. He ftuck to deferibing 
mourn manners; but thefe manners, becaufe they are familiar, 
uniform, artificial, and polifhed, are, for thefe four reafons, in their 
very nature unfit for any lofty effort of the Mufe. He gradually 
became one of the moft correét, even, and exaét poets that ever 
wrote; but yet with force and {pirit, finifhing-his pieces with a pa- 
tience, a care, and afi duty, that no bufinefs nor avecation ever 
interrupted ; fo that if he does not frequently ravith and tranfport 
his reader, like his mafter Dryden, yet he does not fo. often difoutt 
him, like Dryden, with unexpected ‘inequalities and abfurd impro- 
prieties, He is never above or below his fubjec&t, Whatever po- 
etical enthufiafm he actually recy he with-held and fupptefied. 
The perufal of him, in moft of his pieces, affeéts not our minds 
with fuch ftrong emotions as we feel from Homer and Milton ; fo 
that no man, of a true poetical fpirit, is mafter of himfelf while be 
reads them. :Hence he is a writer fit. for univerfal perufal, and of 
generakatility’;. adapted to.all ages and all ftations ; for the old and 
forthe young ;' the man of bufinefs and the fcholar. He who would 
think, and there are: many fuch, the Fairy Queen, Palamon and 
Arcite, the: Tempeft, or Comus, childifh and romantic, may relif 
Popes © Surely it is no narrow, nor invidious, nor niggardly enco- 
nijum to fay; he js the great poet of reafon ; the firft of ethical au- 
thors in’ verfes: which he was by choice, not neceflity. And this 
A{pecies Of ‘writing'lis, after all, the fureft road to an extenfive and 
inimedigte: reputation. Tt fies more level to the general. capacities 
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of men, than the higher flights of more exalted and genuine poetry.’ 
Vol, i. p. Ixvii. 

Of his charaCter as a man, the biographer obferves, that— 


* His predominant virtues feem to have been filial piety, and 
conftancy in his friendfhips; an ardent love of liberty and of his 
country, and what feemed to be its true intereft ; a manly detefta- 
tion of court-flatterers and fervility ; a frugality, and economy, and 
order, in his houfe, and at his table; at the fame time that his 
private charities were many and great; of which Dodfley, whom 
he honoured with his friendfhip, and who partook of his benefi- 
cence, gave me feveral inftances.’ Vol. i, p. xxi. 

It might have been added, that he fometimes exhibited traits 
of illiberality and fymptoms of malignity. 

Dr. Warton’s annotaticens on the paftorals are not very im- 
portant. Of thefe poems he remarks, that their principal 
merit confifts in their mufical and correét verfification. ‘To 
originality of thought, indeed, they have no pretenfions. 

Where the poet, in the Windfor-Foreft, alludes to the ha- 
vock made in Hampfhire by William the Conqueror, the anno- 


tator fays — 

* I have the authority of three or four of our beft antiquarians 
to fay, that the common tradition of villages and parifhes, within 
the compafs of thirty miles, being deftroyed, in the New Foreft, 
is, abfolutely groundlefs, no traces or veitiges of fuch being to be 
difcovered, nor any other parith named in Doomfday Book, but 
what now remains. Of late years, fome minute enquiries have been 
made on this fubject, by accurate and well-inform’d judges, who 
are clearly of this opinion. The prefident Henault has given us a 
more amiable idea of our Norman Conqueror than is here exhibit- 


ed.’ Vol, i, P. 214. 


This is an eafy way of exploding a ftatement as well authen- 
ticated as many accounts which remain uncontroverted. 

The laft note upon this piece contains a defence of that 
f{pecies of poetry to which it belongs. 
-& Pope, it feems, was of opinion, that defcriptive poetry is a 
compofition as abfurd as \a feaft made up of fauces: and, I know 
many other perfons that think meanly of it. I will not prefume to 
fay it is equal, either in dignity or utility, to thofe compofitions 
that lay open the internal conftitution of man, and that imitate 
charaéters, manners, and fentiments. I may however remind fuch 
contemners of it, that, in a filter art, landfcape-painting claims the 
very next rank to hiftory-painting, being ever preferred to fingle 
portraits, to pieces of ftill-life, to droll figures, to fruit and flower- 
pieces; that Titian thought it no dintinution of his genins}.to {pend 
much of his time in works of the former {pecies ; and. that, if their 
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principles lead them to condemn Thomfon, they muft alf condema 


the Georgics of Virgil, and the greateft part of the nobleft defcriptive 
poem extant; I mean that of Lucretius.’ Vol. i. P. 139. 


Thofe verfes (in the Effay on Criticifm) which intimate the 
inconfiftency of ftrength of underftanding, and of imagination, 
with great powers of memory, have produced the following 


merited cenfure. 


‘ The beauty of imagery in thefe lines fhould not make us blind 
to the want of juitnefs in the thought. To reprefent ftrength of 
memory as incompatible with folidity of underftanding, ‘is fo obvi- 
oufly contrary to faét, that I prefume the author had in his eye only 
the cafe of extraordinary memory for names, dates, and things, 
which offer no ideas to the mind; which has, indeed, been often 
difplaved in great perfection by mere idiots. For, it is difficult to 
conceive how the faculty of judgment, which conffts in the com- 
parifon of different ideas, can at all be exercifed without the power 
of ftoring up ideas in the mind, and calling them forth when re- 
quired.. From the fecond couplet, apparently meant to be the con- 
verfe of the firft, one would fuppofe that be confulted’ [the fenfe.re- 
quires the word ‘confidered} ‘ the underftanding and the imagination 
as the fame faculty, elfe the counterpart is defective. Further, fo 
far is it from being true, that imagination obliterates. the figures of 
memory, that the circumftance which caufes a thing to be remem-~ 
bered is principally its being aflociated with other ideas by the agen- 
cy of the imagination. If the poet only meant, that thofe ideas 
about which imagination is occupied, are apt to exclude ideas of a 
different kind, the remark is true, but it fhould have been diffe- 


rently expreffled,’ Vol, i. p. 182. 


Many of the notes annexed to this poem, and of thofe which 
appear in other parts of thefe volumes, are tranfcribed from a 
former publication of Dr. Warton—his well-known Effay on 
the Genius and Writings of Pope. Such of the poffeffors of 
that piece, as have purchafed the prefent work, cannot but be 
difpleafed at the repetition. 

To the poem of January and May, and that of the Wife 
of Bath, frarceli any notes are fubjoined. ‘Thofe pieces, in- 
deed, are not “abfolutely original ; bat they might have fur- 
nifhed grounds for various remarks. 

In a note upon the epitaph commemorative of Fenton, the 
critic endeavours to refcue that ingenious writer from neglect. 


‘ His integrity, his learning, and his genius, deferved this cha- 
racter; it is not in any refpect over-wrought. His poems are not 
fufficiently read and admired. The Epiftle to Southerne, the Ode 
to the Sun, the Fair Nun, and, above all, the Ode to’lord Gowef, 
are excellent. Akenfide frequently faid to me, that he thought this 
Ode the beft in our Janguage, next to Alexander’s Feaft.. “I envy 
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Fenton,” faid Pope to Mr. Walter Harte, ‘ his-Horatian Epiftle to 


Lambard.’”’ Parts of Mariamne are beautiful, and it nang to take 
its turn on the ftage.” “Vol. ii. P. 401. 


‘'The-notes to the Effay on Man abound with quotations fener 
madaplivhieal and other writers ; and reference is fometimes 
made to manufcripts. _. , Ae ds 


_ The political paflage — 
é Thus ftates were formed,’ &c. 
is illuftrated from the papers of Harris — 


‘¢* The higheft order of men are wife and honeft legiflators : next 
to'them come wife. and honeft magiftrates: next to thefe, military 
cotmmanders, whether: naval or terreftriat: next to thefe, the, tribe 
of artifts, as well the elegant as:the neceflary: next to thefe, farm- 
‘ers, hinds, and labourers: then come idle men of great..family, 
patent-gatherers, knights, and baronets, mumpers, fortune-tellers, 
gypfies, gentlemen without pofflefhions ; all who injure fociety either 
by fraud or rapine, or at leaft by ingratitude, in partaking of its 
benefits, without regarding the great duty of contributing their own 
endeavours.’ Vol. iii. p. 106. 


The men of reat family will not be pleafed with this ara 
rarigement. ‘They will think it a democratic degradation to 
be clafled with mumpers and gypj/ies. 

_ Dr. Warton admires the lines — 

‘ He from the wond’ring furrow,’ &c. 


He fays — 

* A finer example can perhaps fcarce be given of a compact and 
comprehenfive ftyle. ‘I'he manner in which the four elements were 
fubdued is comprifed in thefe four lines alone. Pope is here, as 
Quintilian fays of another, “ denfus et brevis, et inftans fibi.” 
There is not an ufelefs word in this paflage; there are but three 
epithets, wondering, profound, aerial; and they are placed pre- 
cifely with the fubftantive that is of moft confequence ; if there had 
wie epithets joined with the other fubftantives, it. would have 

eakened, the nervoufnefs of the fentence. This was a fecret of 
Terfification Pope well underftood, and hath often practifed with pe- 
‘culiar fuccefs.’ Vol, iii. -p. 107. 


He is not, however, perfe&tly accurate in this criticifm ; for 
it is tautology to fpeak of a profound aby/s: the epithet, 


therefore, is ufelefs and improper. 
He thus vindicates the celebrated Macedonian conqueror. 


¢ He’ (Pope) ‘ has fallen into the common cant about Alexander 
the Great. Think of the fcene in Darius’s tent; of the founda- 
tion of the city of Alexandria, and the extent of its commerce ; 
of the many colonies he eftablithed; of his refufing to treat the 
Perfians as flaves; of the grief expreffed by the Perfians at his 
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death ; of the encouragement he gave to arts, both tifefyl and ele- 
gant; and of his affiftance to Ariftotle his matter, in making ex- 
periments and promoting fcience : the encomiums beftowed on him 
by two fuch judges of men as Bacon and Montefquieu, outweigh 
the cenfures of Boileau and Pope.. Charles. X1Li defervéd not to 
be joined with him: Charles XII. tore out the leaf in.which Boileau 
had cenfured Alexander. Robertfon,.in- his Difquifitions om India, 
has given a fine and comprehenfive view of the very grand defign 
which Alexander had formed to annex that extenfive;and. opulent 
‘country to his empire.’ Vol, ili. Pp. 144. 


_. Where Pope ridicules the paflion for court-baubles, the critic 
afks = “¢ 

‘ Why laugh at a modern peer, for his folicitude to obtain two 
or three yards of ribband, green or blue, more than at an antient 
champion for his laborious efforts to gain a chaplet of parfley, or 
crown of oak-leaves?’ Vol. iii. p. 148. 


It may be anfwered, that modern courtiers, in general; are 
influenced on thefe. occafions by ridiculous. vanity, and ar¢ 
ready to purchafe fuch a favour by betraying their countrys 
but that an ancient warrior courted the grant as an honourable 
and popular teftimony of. gallant and meritorious achieve- 
ments. ah re 

For the illuftration of a paffage in one of the Imitations of 
Horace, an Englifh letter from Voltaire is quoted — 


‘ Mr. Voltaire, while in England, writes thus to a friend in 
Paris—“ I had a mind at firft to print our poor Henry at my own 
expences in London; but the lofs of my money is a fad ftop to my 
defign. I queftion if I fhall try the way of fubferiptions by the 
favour of the court. Iam weary of courts. All that is king, or 
belongs to a king, frights my republican philofophy. I won’t 
drink the leaft draught of flavery in the land of liberty, I have 
written freely to —, and I will always do fo, having no reafon to lay 
myfelf under any reftraint. I fear, I hope nothing from your 
country: all that I with for, is to fee you one dayshere. I am en- 
tertaining myfelf with this pleafant hope. If it is but a dream, let 
me enjoy it: don’t undeceive me: let--me believe 1 thall have the 
pleafure to fee you in London, drawing up the ftrong fpirit of this 
unaccountable nation. You will tranflate their thoughts better 
-when you live among{t them. You will fee a nation fond of their 
liberty, learned, witty, defpifing life and death, a nation. of philofo- 
phers. Not but that there are fome fools in England, Every country 
has its madmen. It may be, French folly is pleafanter than Englifh 
madnefs, but by —— Englith wifdom and Englith honetty is above 
yours,” , MS. Eng, Lett. O&, 15, 1726,’ 

Vol, iv. p. 172. 


If Voltaire were now in exiftence, he would find reafon to 
make fome alterations in this pi¢ture of the Englith. 
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The fpeaker Onilow is contemptuoufly treated ‘by the doc» 
tor. 

* By an affeéted gravity, and a folemn and important air, he pre- 
fided for many years over the houfe of commons; but not with the 
ability, knowledge, patience, prudence, and amiable manners of 
the prefent {fpeaker, Mr. Addington, 1795. It is a curious faét in 
the hiftory of Englifh liberty, that the very firft perfon who was 
raifed by the commons to the dignity of their {peaker, was a mem- 
ber who had been imprifoned by Edward the Third, for attacking 
his minifters and his miftrefs in parliament.’ Vol. iv. Pp. 270. 

The poet Drummond is more praifed than he has ufually 


been. 


‘ If Donne had taken equal pains, he need not have left his 
numbers fo much more rugged and difgufting, than many of his 
cotemporaries, efpecially one fo exquifitely melodious as Drummond 
of Hawthornden ; who, in truth, more than Fairfax, Waller, or 
Denham, deferves to be called the firft polifher of Englifh verfifi- 
cation. Milton read him much. And Pope copied him, not only 
in his Paftorals, as before obferved, but in his Eloifa.’ Vol. iv. 


F. 290. 
Colley Cibber is tonnetisies defended + the lath of 


Pope; for inftance — 

¢ Notwithftanding all our author’s or his commentators efforts to 
reduce to contempt Cibber’s Apology for his Life, they will never 
be able to convince fenfible and difpaflionate readers, that it is not a 
work abounding in curious anecdotes, and in characters nicely and 
accurately drawn, though ina ftyle indeed fingular and affeéted. 
Swift was fo highly pleafed with Cibber’s Life, that he fat up all 
night to read it, and would nof quit it till he had finifhed the vo- 
Jume; of which, when Cibber was informed, he fhed tears of joy.’ 


Vol,v,. P. 111, 
Concerning the auditor Benfon, and the poet whom he em- 
ployed in tranflating the Paradife Loft, we have this note : 


‘ Benfon is fpoken of too contemptuoufly’ (by Pope). * He 
tranflated faithfully, if not very poetically, the fecond book of the 
Georgics, with ufeful notes; he printed elegant editions of. John- 
fton’s Pfalms; he wrote a Difcourfe on Verlification; he refcued 
his country from the difgrace of having no monument erected to 
the memory of Milton in Weftminfter Abbey ; he encouraged and 
urged Pitt to tranflate the Aineid; and he gave Dobfon a thoufand 

unds for his Latin tranflation of Paradife Loft. Dobfon had ac- 
quired great reputation by his tranflation of Prior’s Solomon, the 
firft book of which he finifhed when he was a fcholar at Win- 
chefter Colleges He had not at that time, as he told me (for 1 
knew him well), read Lucretius, which would have given a rich- 
nefs and force to his verfes; the chief fault of which was a mongs 
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tony, and ‘Want’ Of" Variety ‘of Virgilian paufes. Mr. Pope wifhed 
hits té trahflate the Effiy on’ Man; Which he began'to do, “but re- 
linguithed on account of the impoffbility of itnitating its brevity’ 
in another languages | He has:avoided the monotony abuve ‘thén~ 
tioned in his Milton; which'monotony was occafioned by trariflat- 
ing 4 poem in rhyme,. Bifhop Hare, a capable judge, ufed to 
mentionhis Sotorhom ‘as one of the pureft pices of modern Latin 
poetry. Though he had fo much felicity in tranflating, yet his 
original poems, of which I have feen many, were very feeble and 
flat, and containe# no ‘mark of genius. He had no great itock 
of general literature, and was’ by no means qualified to pronounce 
on What degree of learning Pope poffeffed’t and I am furprized that 
Johnfon fhowid' quote him, as faying, “I found Pope had more’ 
learning: than I expeétéed.”” ' “Vol. v. 'p. 240% 


_ Again Pope’sattack upon the direCtors of claflical {chools— 
+ Words, we teach alone’— 


the doétor feels all the indignation of a pedagogue. 


‘SHere™ (he, fays) * is agrofs mifreprefentation of a faét, eafi ly c con- 
futed by a great cloud of witneffes. When he made this affertion, our 
poet muft have been very ill-informed of what is conftant ly taught in 
our great’ fehdols? To read) to interpret, ‘to tranflate the beft poets, 
orators, and hiftotians, of the beft ages; that  is,-thofe authors, 
“that firpply mort: axioms of prudence, moftc priticiples of moral 
truth, moft examples of virtue and integrity, -moft materials for 
converlation-;” canfot ‘bé called confining youth to words alone, 
aiid keeping thern out of ‘the way of real knowledge. And as to 
plying the memory; ahd lodding the brain, it was the opinion of 
Milton,’ and ‘is a’ ‘practice: iff our great feminaries, “ that if paflages 
from the Heroic poems, Ofations, and tragedies of the ancients, 
were folemnly pronounced, with right accent and grace, they would 
endue the fcholars even with the {pirit and vigour of Demofthenes. 
or Cicero, Euripides or Sophocles.” ‘The illuftrious names of 
Wyndham, Talbot,..Murray, and Pulteney, whicli our author 
himfelf immediately adds, and which catalogue might be much en- 
larged with the names of many great itatefmen, lawyers, .and idie 
vines, paft and prefent, are a {trong confutation of this i at 
ots and futile objection.’ Vol. v. vr. 246. 


_.The poet’s remark is too ftrong ; ; but itis not deftitute of 
foundation. 
- The note which follows will gratify the admirers of Matthew 


Prior. 


¢ I have frequently wondered how {paring Pope has been in ges 
néral in his praifes of! Prior, efpecially as the latter was the intimate 
friend of Swift and lord Oxford. I imagine this referve is owing 
principally to fome fatirical epigrams that Prior wrote on Atterbury. 
The Alma is not the only compofition of Prior, ig which he has 


Crit. Rev. Vor. XXII. Fan. 1798. C 
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difplayed a knowledge of the world and of human nature ; for E, 
was once permitted to read a curious manufcript, late in the hands 
of her grace the duchefs dowager of Portland, containing eflays and 
dialogues of the dead, on the following fubjects, by Prior : 

‘ 1. Heads for a Treatife on Learning. 

* 2a. Effay on Opinion. 

* 3. A Dialogue betwixt Charles the Fifth and Clenard the 
Grammarian. 

‘4. Betwixt Locke and Montaigne. 

* 5, The Vicar of Bray and Sir Thomas More. 

* 6. Oliver Cromwell and his Porter. 

‘ If thefe pieces were publifhed, Prior would appear to be as good 
a profe-writer asa poet. It feems to be growing a little fafhionable 
to decry his great merits as a poet. They who do this feem not 
fufficiently to have attended to his admirable Ode to Mr. Charles 
Montague, afterwards earl of Halifax; his Ode to the Queen, 
1706; his Epiftle and Ode to Boileau; moft of his Tales; the 
Alma, here mentioned; the Henry and Emma, (in which furely 
are many ftrokes of true tendernefs and pathos); and his Solomon, 
a poem which, however faulty in its plan, has yet very many noble 
and finifhed paflages.’ Vol. vi. P. 27. 


The letters of Pope are not highly approved by Dr. War- 
ton. He deems them ftiff and affected, rather than eafy and 
familiar. He adds, that Gray was a * much better writer of 
letters than Pope.’ ‘The epiflles of Gray, however, do not 
appear to us to poflefs any great degree of excellence. | 

Notwithftanding various blemithes of ftyle, and inftances of 
the garrulity of age, the notes in this work are ufeful and 
amufing, in point of poetical criticifm, illuftration, and anec- 
dote. ‘The beft, however, are thofe which the world had 
before feen in the Effay. 
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Tuis part of the Philofophical Tranfa€tions contains 
fome important papers. The mathematician wil] find full em- 
ployment in examining the paper of Don Mendoza y Rios ; 
the oculift will derive inftru@tion from that of Mr. Home ; 
and the philofopher’s attention may be excited by the remarks 
ef Mr. Huddart. The paper of the laft-mentioned writer 
merits partictilar notice. We doubt not, that, from the hints 
given by him, many perfons living by the fea-fide, or employ- 
ed on the fea, will be led to communicate their obfervations 
ro the fociety, by which farther information will be obtained 
on the flate of our atmofphere. The effe& of the folution 
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of air and water has not hitherto been fufficiently noticed by 
the optician or the philofopher. The meteorological journal 
alfo deferves more attention than is generally beftowed upon 
this fubje&t. We have ventured to recommend fome im- 
provements in the method of keeping it; which occurred to 
us from our former practice, and from the information given 
to us by a late member of the fociety,; who was, perhaps, the 
moft indefatigable journalift of his day. 

‘ I. The Croonian Le€ture. In which fome of the morbid ' 
Aétions of the ftraight Mufcies and Cornea of the Eye are 
explained, and their Treatment confidered. By Everard 
Home, Efg. F.R.S.’ | 

* Mr. Home obferves, that — 


© Three different difeafes occur in practice, which appear to arife 
from morbid aétions of the ftraight mufcles. Thefe are, an in- 
ability to fee neat objects diftinétly ; double vifion ; and {quinting.’ 
P. 2. 


When a perfon is not able to fee near objects diftin€ly, it 
may be the confequence of a want of power in the mufcles to 
adjuft the eye to the object ; and, as in fimilar complaints in 
other mufcles, we fhouid treat the cafe as a ftrain. The writ- 
er, in this cafe, gives very good advice to oculifts, 


‘ If then we confider the difeafe which caufes the inability to 
fee near objects as a ftrain upon the mufcles, and compare it with 
the fame difeafe in other mufcies, there will be no difficulty in ac- 
counting for the bad effects produced by every thing that irritates, 
or weakens the parts themfelves, or the general habit ; it will follow, 
that fuch a mode of praétice fhould be laid afide, and thofe means 
adopted by which tHe parts can be foothed im their fenfations, and _ 
quieted and ftrengthened in their actions, ftnce in that way only 
the mufcular fibres can poflibly recover their tone.’ P. 7. 


Double vifion may arife either from a failure in the action 
of the mufcles, w the eyes do not bear-equally upon the 
object, or from a change in the refracting media of one eye. 
Two inftances are given of the former cafe. 

The remarks on {quinting are juft, and may prove ufeful. 


* Squinting takes place under the three following circumftances : 
where one eye has only an indiftin@ vifion; where both eyes are 
capable of fecing objects, but the one lefs perfeét in itfelf than the 
other ; and where the mufcles of one eye have acquired from prae- 
tice a power of moving it independently of the other. 

* Where {quinting arifes from an abfolute imperfection in the 
eye, there can be no cure. 

¢ When it arifes from weaknefs only in the fight of one eye, it 
may, in fome inftances, be got the better of ; but to effect the cure 
there is only one mode, which is that of confining the perion to 
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the ufe of the weak éye by covering the other ; in this ‘way the 
mufcles, from conftant ufe, will become perfect in the habit of di-. 
reéting the eye upon the ouee, gain freneth in that aétion,’ and 
atguire a power of adjufting the eye; when thefe are eftablifhed ini 
a fufficient degree, the other eye may be fet at liberty. The time 
that will be receffary for the cure mutt depend upon the degree of 
weaknefs of the fight, and the length of time the mufelés have 
been left to themfelves; for it is w ith di ficulty they acquire an in- 
cteafed degree of a¢tion after having been long habituated to a more 


limited contraction.’ p.-17. 


¢ If. Obfervations on horizontal Refrattions which affeét; 
the Appearance of terreftrial Objects, and the Dip, or De- 
preflion of the Horizon of the Sea. By Jofeph Huddart, 
Efg. F.R.S.’ 

i rom the theory of air eftablifhed on the property of the 
particles repelling each other with a foree inverfely as the 
diftance, it is eafily demonitrated, that the denfity will vary as 
the comprefling force ; and, confequently, that, at the furface 
of the earth, this denfity would be the greateft, if no caufe in-’ 
térfered to prevent the action of the general law. ‘The writ-. 
er of this paper thinks that fuch a caufe does imterfere near 
the furface of the fea; and hence folves, very ingenioufly, 
many appearances, which muft have ftruck moft of our read- 
ers, in {uch fituations, on their view of diftant obje&ts. This 
caufe is the folution of the water in. air upon the furface, 
which becomes lighter than the next plate of incumbent air ;, 
and, as there is a conftant fucceflion of particles in folution, 
which are conftantly rifing, there will be always near the fur- 
face of the fea a plate of confiderable. thicknefs, much rarer. 
than the plate above it. The particles in folution, as they 
rife from the furface of the fea, grow more denfe, till they 
come to the place where the air itfelf is of the greateft den- 
fity; from that point in their afcent, like the other air, they 
become more rare, till they reft in equilibrio with air of equal 
ratity: with the firft plate only, namely, in the plate where 
the particles in folution grow more denfe in their paffage from 
the furface of the fea, have we now any concern; and, if 
this is allowed to be a fact, all objects feen by rays pafling 
through this plate muft appear removed from their true place. 
Hence the appearance of headlands is accounted for, which, 
fometimes feem to be dancing in the air; alfo of fhips which, 
at a diftance, appear double, having an inverted image undet 
the reah. object. 

The faéts adduced by our w riter, ftrengthen his hypothefis 
and, from one of his obfervations, it appears that the maxi- 
mum of denfity at the time could not exceed ten feet above: 
the furface of the fea. This maximum will be found, by ob- 
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ferving what parts of the object are clearly feen in the invert- 
ed pofition; and-we may thence determine the height of the 
refracting plate. ‘The fubject is curious, and deferves-farther 
inveitigation. It may be important to mariners; and from: 
the appearance of the ‘lights at Portland once to this writer, 
when the ithage of the lower light, being blended with the 
light itfelf, made it appear with double brightnefs, he recom- 
‘mends to mariners, to {tation people .at different heights. in 
Jooking out for a light, in order to get fight of it near the ho- 
rizon, where it. is always ftrongeit. Another cireumftance, 
of no lefs importance, is the effect which this plate of air 
muft ‘have upon all calculations in which the dip of the fea is 
concerned; for the common corrections made by the barome- 
ter and thermometer, will be of no avail, till fome formule 
are alfo made for determining the height of the plate of air, 
and the nature of evaporation on the furface of the fez. But 
we have faid enough to excite the curiotity of the failor to ex- 
amine more fully this paper; and the mathematician, from 
the data which we have given to him, may endeavour to af- 
certain the progrefs of a ray of light through the plate of 
air neareft the furface of. the fea, 
‘Til. Recherches fur les principaux Problémes de I’ Aftro- 
nomie Nautique. Par Don Jofef de Mendoza y Rios, F.R.S.’ 
Don Mendoza y Rios is better known, perhaps, in this 
country, than in his own, for the extent of his mathematical 
knowledge; and in this paper he has given the refult of inde- 
fatigable exertions on the moft difficult problems of nautical 
aftronomy. The great advantage which he propofes by his 
method, is from his expreflions for the verfed fine; and we 
could not pretend to enter upon a comparifon of his fcheme 
with the different modes now in ufe, without going through a 
number of calculations, in’ which the majority of our readers 
would not be inclined to follow us, and of which the limits 
of our plan would prohibit the infertion. 
‘IV. On the Nature of the Diamond. By Smithfon Ten- 
nant, Efa. F.R.S.’ 
Sir Ifaac Newton fuppofed the diamond to be an unGtuous 
body coagulated : Lavyoifier, 1 in 1772, pronounced it an in- 
flammable body: this writer, by fome judicious experiments, 
rk afcertained that it confifts entirely of charcoal, -differ- 
g from the ufual ftate of that fubfta nce only by i its cry- 


falited form. 
V. A Supplement to the Meafures of Trees, printed in 


the Philofopkea Tranfactions for 1759. By Robert Marf- 
“team, Efq. F.R.S.’ 

We las from this paper, that it is better to plant a grove 
tas to raife one from’ the feed, as the writer proves, by com- 
paring the increafe in the” growth of the trees fown or trans- 
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planted, the latter having, in this point, very confiderably 
the advantage of the former. 

€ VI. On the periodical Changes of Brightnefs of two Fixed 
Stars. By Edward Pigott, Efq.’ 

Thefe ftars are, the one in Sobiefki’s Shield, the other in 
the Northern Crown. The former has nearly the fame right 
afcenfion as the {tar /, and is about one degree more to the 
fouth : it varies from magnitude 5 to magnitude 7—8, and 
completes its changes in fixty-three days. Fourteen days full 
brightnefs, nine leaft ; twenty-eight from middle of full, to 
middle of !eaft, byightnefs ; and thirty-five vice ver/d. 

The ftar in the Northern Crown is in R. A. 235°. 2’. 51%. 
in declination 28°. 493’ N. varying from magnitude 9—10, 
to 6—7, and giving a period of ten months and a half for its 
changes. As there is great irregularity in the latter, obferv- 
ers fhould pay particular attention to it. 

‘ VII. Experiments and Obfervations, made with the View 
of afcertaining the Nature of the Gaz produced by pafling 
Eleétric Difcharges through Water. By George Pearfon, 
M.D. F.R.S.’ | 


* The mere concuffion by the electric difcharges’ (fays Dr. Pear- 
fon) * feems to extricate not only the air diffolved in water, which 
can be feparated from it by boiling and the air pump, but alfo that. 
which remains in water, notwithftanding thefe means of extricating 
it have been employed.’ : 





¢ The gaz or air, thus feparable from water, like atmofpherical 
air, confifts of oxygen and nitrogen or azotic gaz; which may be 
jn exa¢tly the fame proportions as in atmofpherical air, for the wa- 
ter may retain one kind of gaz more tenacioufly than the other ; 
and on this account the air feparated may be better or worfe than 
atmofpherical air, in different periods of the procefs for extricating 
it.’ Pp. 156. . 


‘VIII. An Experimental Inquiry concerning Animal Im, 
pregnation. By John Haighton, M. D.’ 
' The inquiry is reftri€ted to the following fubje&ts — 


¢ Firft, What are the evidences of impregnation ? 

* Second. What is the proximate caufe of impregnation ? 

* And, third. Under what form do the rudiments of the foetus 
pafs from the ovary to the uterus?’ p. 162. | 


In the inveftigation, rabbits were employed, which were 
cut up in different periods of geftation ; and the paper feems 
fitted rather for the Medical than the Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions. . 
_ $ 1X. Experiments in which, on the third Day after Im- 
pregnation, the Ova of Rabbits were found in the Fallopian 
Tubes; and on the fourth Day after Impregnation in the Ute- 
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rus itfelf; with the firft Appearances of the Foetus, By 
William Cruikfhank, Efq.’” 

Thefe experiments are not very interefting. 

‘X: Letter from Sir Benjamin Thompfon, Knt. Count of 
Rumford, F.R.S. to the Right Hon. Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart; 
K. B. P.R.S. announcing a Donation to the Royal Society, 
for the Purpofe of inftituting a Prize Medal.’ 

The count has given, in truft to the fociety, a thoufand 
pounds in the 3 per cent. confolidated fund ; the intereft of 
which he orders to be expended, once in two years, upon a 
medal of gold and one of filver; a prefent deftined for the 
perfon who fhall have publifhed, within that time, the moft 
important difcovery, or ufeful improvement, on heat and 
light: and, on a failure of candidates in any period, the accu- 
mulated intereft is to be employed in the purchafe of new 
ftock, the intereft of which is to be beftowed on the fuccefs- 
ful candidate at any period. 

‘ Meteorological Journal kept at the Apartments of the 
Royal Society by Order of the Prefident and Council.’ 

he more we attend to the journal kept by this fociety, the 
more are we convinced of the nece‘ity of making more accu- 
rate obfervations, before we fhall be able to give a confiftent 
theory of heat and cold. For the months of January and 
December, the thermometers are obferved at eight o’clock in 
the morning, and throughout the year at two o’clock in 
the afternoon. It appears by the journal, that the leaft de- 
gree of cold is very feldom at the time of oblervation; and 
in feyeral months it varies confiderably from that which pre- 
vails at the time of infpection. It would therefore be for the 
intereft of the fociety to appoint, according to the months, 
different hours for examining the thermometers: thus, in 
December and January, they fhould be examined at eight, 
and at feven in the morning ; in February and March, at 
feven, and half paft fix; in April and May, at half paft fix, 
and half paft five; and thus for the other months, till we 
have difcovered the time of the maximum of cold. 

With refpec& to heat, it is likewife evident, that, by taking 
two as the hour of obfervation during the whole year, we 
cannot, from thefe tables alone, judge whether the heat is 
greater or lefs, before or after two in any given month; and, 
as it is equally defirable that this point fhould be afcertained, 
we recommend that more obfervations fhould be made. In 
winter alfo, it is certain that the decrements of the heat, after 
it has arrived to its maximum, are much greater in a given 
hour of the day, than in the fummer; and, as all thefe things 
fhould be determined by obfervation, more hours are requi- 
fite. Sun-fet, and the hour after fun-fet, are peculiarly pro, 
per in certain months; midnight, and: the hour after mid- 
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night, in other months. Thefe Avgeettions elaim attention, 
as, by the prefent fyftem, little ufeful-information can be i 
tained. , Seb biti a . 


The average account of the year 1796 ftands thus — 


Six’s therm, therm. withaut. within ‘barom. - byg, -‘rain. 
50,1 50,5 58,8 29,89 74,0 145779 





Icelandic Poetry, or the Edda of Semung, tranflated into Eng- 
ih Verfe by A. §. Cottle, of Magdalen College, Conbeaae 
Svo. 6s. Boaids. Robinfons. 1797: 


‘STHE difference between the Runic mythology, as men- 
tioned by Verftegan and Saxo Grammaticus, and _as it is. de- 
tailed in the Eddas, is remarkable. In the antiquary and the 
hiftorian, it appears like the meagre and barbarous.idglatyy 
of favages ; in the Eddas, it is a wild and magnificent fyitem, 
calculated powerfully to imprefs an unenlightened people, 
and which may take place, in poetry, of the tamer fictions. of 
Greece and Rome. In the Eddas, we find no mention of 
Tuilco, of Seater, of Ermefewl, of Swantowith; yet the 
name of Tuciday fufficiently proves that one of thefe idols 
was worfhipped_ by the Saxons; and the horfe which-{till re- 
mains cut upon the chalk hills of Wiltthire and Dorfetfhire, 
may perhaps haye been intended to reprefent the white horfe 
of Swantowith. Perhaps, in the quiet: fecurity. of Iceland, 
the Scalds indulged their imagination by extending and.en- 
riching the fy{tem of their forefathers: the fame leading te- 
nets, however, appear, from the earlieft fpecimens of. Runic 
poetry, to have been always, the faith of the pocts ; andy. as 
thefe compofitions contain no allufion that may not be ex- 
plained by the Eddas, they afford a {trong prefumption that 
the Eddas contain the orthodox belief. _~ 

When the Edda of Snorro Sturléfon was publithed in that 
valuable work, the Northern Antiquities, 1770, the compila- 
tion of Semund was fuppofed to be loft. A collection of 
mythological odes, the firft part of this work, has fince been 

rinted at Copenhagen, 1787, from amanufcript in the Jibrar 
of the king of Denmark. It is this work which Mr. Cottle has 
tranflated. ‘Ihe tranflation confifts of twelve poems. The well- 
known defcent of Odin is included in the fong of the Tra- 
veller; and this is the only fragment of the feries which had 
previoufly appeared in our Janguage, Popular as Gray’s ver- 
fion is, we think the tranflator hag done wifely in inferting one 
of his own; thé Wofe and rapid verfification which he ha; 
adopted, is beft calculated to reprefent the original; and to 
this the ‘polifligd ftyle “of Gray would ill have accorded, 
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Our fpecimen will show,, that, altho Mr, Cottle’s verfion 
may not poflefs this polith, it may {till be read with pleafure. 


© As down to Hela’s realms he drew, 
Thick the fhades of darknefs grew ; 
The dog of hell, Bi piers bays 


Puriued the trav’ller on hi 


* Rous’d from his. feaft of. death, with gore 
His fhag limbs were critafon’d o'er: 
Stull rout “hig fang S the fibres bung, 
Quiv’ring on his foibe tongue. 
He bark'dt and thro’ the void profound, 
Hell re-echio’d to the found. Pe F WDe 1: 


way ° 


In the tranflation ‘of this. poem, there is one ‘couplet to 
which we mutt object ~ 8 | 99 ; 


* Evelefs Hoder foon thal throw 
* The unfufpected miffelioe.” Pp, 223. 


The original does not exprefs in what manner Hoder was 
to deftroy his brother; had ‘the fage faid that. it would be by 
the mifleltoe, her words would fee been. rather, a warning 
than a prophecy. 

We obferve fome errors in this work, which feem to have 
arifen from hafte. The word bleed (p. 8 5), is improperly ufed 
for the fake of the rhyme, inftead of die or perifa. Raife and 
rays, ives and deities, /poke and i {mote, Fo wa rhe and addre/s'd, 
are ufed as rhymes.’ ‘The afpirate in Hrimfaxi mult, in one 
place,.be made an additional fyllable ; though we afterwatds 
find ‘Hropter and Hre/velger properly pronounced. In fome 
few inftances, the fenfe has -been dilated; but in general the 
verfion is executed with great {pirit and great accuracy 5 and 
in the moft difficult part, that of rendering the various fyno- 
nymes in the tenth ode, much judgment is difplayed. 

We infert part of the. feventh ode, as an interefting fpeci- 
~ men of the work. It isthe moft amufing of the feries; but 
all are valuable; and he who is moft verfed in the mytteries 
of the northern mythology, will learn much from perufing 
the Edda of Semund. 

It is proper to premife, that the mallet of Thor has been 
ftolen by the giant Thrym, ‘who has promifed to reftore it.on 
receiving Freya for his wife. To recover the mallet and pre- 
ferve Freya, Thor is, by advice of Lok, difguifed as the god- 
defs. 


¢ Thor then with nuptial tire was crown’d:; 
Low fwept his pall along the ron 

In emblematic order fhone,. 
The' Keys fufpended from. his zone; 
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“ea upon his hand he bore, 
And round his head a garland wore. 


* ¥ too in female garb array’d, 
Lok cry’d, will imitate thy maid : 
Thus we’ll to the Jotni ride, 
Nymph and ‘fervant, fide by fide.~ 


* Quickly to their goats they flew, 
And round the fhining harnefs threw, 
The gilded chariot, form’d for {fpeed, 
Soon confefs'd th’ immortal breed. 
Rocks, as they purfu’d’ their way, 
Diffolv’d in fmoking clouds away ; 
And as their flying fteps rebound, 
Lambent radiance fired the ground : 
Nor was their untam’d fury fpent,. 
Till Thor to the Jétni went. 


* Thurfori! dynafts of this {phere ! 
(Thor began approaching near,) | 
Strew around each fragrant flower ! 


~ Quick prepare the nuptial bower ! - 


Freya from Niorder fprung, 

Whom Noathuna calls her fon, 

Comes to grace your chieftain’s bed— 

Hafte the wedding banquet fpread!’ Pp. 186. 


The giant is then reprefented as boafting of his poffeffions, 


and demanding the hand of Freya. Suppofing Thor to-be 
the lady, he, 


‘ am’roufly inclin’d, 





- ‘Threw the veil of Thor behind; 


Then ftarting fideways from his feat, 
Affrighted, made a {wift retreat. 
Freya! he cries, ah! tell me why 
Thou look’ft at me fo furioufly : 

For verily thine eye-balls ftare 

With moft terrific fiery glare. 


* Lok, ever fam’d for apt reply, 
Strove the chief to pacify. 

Well may her looks, he cry’d, furprife, 
Eight nights no fleep has bleft her eyes; 


“Such was her ftrong defire to fee 


Th’ Jétni fons, and fleep with thee. 


¢ The giant’s fifter then drew near 
And w Eat the portion, with’d to hear, 


Lo! Tiavill yield, at Thrym’ s command, 
Thefe fhihing jewels from my hand ; 
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¥f he my love would with to gain— 
Love unimpeach’d with guilty ftain. - 


* Thrym by doubts no more perplex’d, 
Thus his fons around addrefs’d -— 

The mallet hither bring, my boys, 

To confecrate our nuptial joys ; 

Place that dread contunder there, | 

Safe in the foft lap of my fair. — | 
Now the bridal bed array — , 
Hafte my children—no delay, 


* Safe the mallet thus to view, 
Elorrid’s joy to rapture grew. 
Ere another word he {poke, 

Firft the giant Thrym he {mote ; 
Then with indignation warm, 
"Thrym’s defcendants felt his arm. 
Bravely he the mallet us’d, 

And ev’ry chief to atoms bruis’d, 


* Proftrate all the giant crew — 

Swift to the fordid dame he flew. 

That fhe the portion fhould require, 

With tenfold fury edg’d his ire. 

Inftead of jingling ore he throws, 

Round her head fierce clatt’ring blows ; 

And in default of dower and rings, 

More furioufly his mallet fwings. 

His veng’ance o’er—and weapon won, 
: Home return’d Loveya’s fon.’ P. 189. 


Mr. Cottle, we think, fhould, for his own fake, have diftin- 
guifhed his additional notes; for they are judicious, and un- 
tinctured with the pedantry of: the Danifh editors. 

A poem, by Mr. Southey, is prefixed to the volume. We 
extract from it a mark of refpe& to the memory of Mrs. 
Godwin. 





¢ Wild the Runic faith, 
And wild the realms where Scandinavian chiefs 
And Scalds arofe ; and hence the Scalds’ ftrong verfe 
Partook the favage wildnefs. And methinks 
Amid fuch fcenes as thefe, the poet’s foul 
Might beft attain full growth ; pine-cover’d rocks, 
And mountain forefts of eternal fhade, 
And glens and vales on whofe green quietnefs 
The lingering eye repofes, and fair lakes 
That image the light foliage of the beech, 
Or the grey glitter of the afpen leaves 
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On the ftill ll bough thia-trembling,  Scenes:like thefe 
Have almoft, lived before me, when I- gazed 
_ Upon their fair refemBlance traced by * him — 
Who fung*the banifhed man of Ardebeil, 
Or to the eye-of Fancy held by + her - 
Who among women left no equal mind 
When from this world fhe pafs’d$; and I could weep 
To think that fe is to the grave gone down.’ p. xxv. 


We confider this. work as a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture of the country. The hiftorian will find in it the creed 
of his anceftors ; and the poet will acquire a variety of images 
peculiarly adapted for poetry x their novelty, their —— 
nefs, and their fublimity. 





Analyfis of Refearches into the Origin and Progre/s of Hiftori- 
cal Time, from the Creation to the Acceffion of C. Caligula: 
an Attempt to afcertain the Dates of the more notable Events 
in Ancient Umverfal Hiffory by Afironomical Calculation ; 
the mean Quantity of Generatiovs, proportionate to the Stan- 
dard of Natural Life, in the feveral. Ages of the World; 
Magiftracies, National. Epochs, &c.; and to conned, by an 
accurate Chronology, the Times of the Hebrews with ‘bole of 
the co-exifient Pagan Empires; inter/perfed with Remarks on 
Archbifhop Ufher’s Annals of the Old and New Tc/tament. 
Subjcined is an Appendix, containing Stridiures en Sir Lfaac 
Newton’ s Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms, and on Mr. Fal- 
coner’s Chronological Tables, from Solomon to the Death of 
Alexander the Great. By the Rev. Robert Walker, Reéor 

of Shingham, Norfolk. 8vo. 75. 6d. Boards, Cadell and 
Davies. 1796. 


Tuts volume prefents the jrofpettles of a work, long 
ago defigned for public infpection ; the author, alike venera- 
bie‘from his age and itis charater, having devoted to it above 
half of the period allotted to man. Ashe intends the aggregate 
of his labours for the prefs, this analyfis is fent forth to pre- 
pare for its reception; nor can we apprehend that encourage- 
ment will be wanted, when we look back on the liberality 
vouchfafed to other undertakings, of far-lefs importance, and 
of much more expenfe. 

The refeatches at large’ will be comprifed in two quarto 





* Alluding to fome views’ in Norway, taken by Mr. Charles Fox, whofe 
Plaints, Confulations, and Delights of Achmed Ardebeili, from the Perfian, are 
well known. 

+ Mary Wollftonecraft. 
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3 y ‘Principles. a computa ion by’ natural 28 sate io 
fures ja days, eek s, Junations, equinoxes, folftices ;— fing! TS, 
natural and Ga comn mon, ay biffextiie, Junar,. jaa Shr ilar 
tropical, fidereal, hi ocal, prophetical ; —— fe ftivals of the’ "Jewith 
worfhip ;—years in combination or circulating periods; the olym- 
piad and luftrum, fabbatical vears and_jubiles, cycles -of.the fun 
and.moon, eclipfes, with their repetitions ; fixed. periodsy atore 
remarkable epochs i in the.facred.aad.gentile hiftory,; rife and fall of 
ancient empites ;—chronological, ftiles the Gregorian adjufted to the 
aftronomical ftandard, and continued “back from the time of the 
Nicene council to. the Chriftian era:;-thence to the origin of mea- 
{ured time. To all thefe meafures,,are, applied the generations of 
men,; the duration of magiftracies, reigns, pontificates, and other 
fupreme or fubordinate dignities. 

‘ II, Hiftorical arrangements from Adam to the acceflion of 

Caligula, in the year after the crucifixion ; —comprehending occa- 
fional ftri@tures ‘ow the chronalogical! ‘fthéemes of Petau, ‘Scaliger, 
Ifaac : Voffius, fir 'W. Raleigh, fir’ J, Marfham, fir 1. Newton; 
archbifhop Uther; bifhops Beveridge, Clayton, Cumberland, 
Loyd, Mann, Nevconie; Pearfe,. Pearfon; Richardfon,, Squire;. 
the reverend A, Bedford, . Blair, Jackfon, Kennedy, Kennicott, 
Playfair, Prieftly, Strauchius, Whifton; — as alfo on ‘Grotius, ‘ Pil- 
kington, Trapp, Yardley, and other.writers on the facred genealo- 
gies; Payley on fabbatical inftititions., 

‘ III. Differtations on. important fubjeats in facréd’ ctiticifm, 
fabfervient to illuftrate or Confirm the principles and concliifions ia 
the foregoing parts. 

‘ Differt. 1. On the dates of the books, in which ty conkained the 
hiftory of the Old and New Teftament. 

‘'2. Chronology of the Hebrews and Gentiles compared with 
refpeet to authority, genuinenefs, and truth. 

‘ 3. Examination,of the genealogical numbers \in the Samaritan 
and Greek Pentateuch,. Jofephus, and others, , difcondant wish’ the 
Hehipr notations, prior to the birthof Abraham, _ 

4. Hiftory of the Sabbath from the ‘pri imeval week to that of, 


cmt s refurtection. 
‘ 5. True times of the Hebrew feftivals from the firkk paffover 


in Egypt, to the laft in Chrift’s miniftry. 

‘ 6, Origin of alphabetical.compofition'and national records. 

‘ 7, Means of preferving traditional knowledge, prior to the era, 
of written lariguage.' 

¢ 8. Gradual preparations for the introdu@tion of the gofpel.. 

* Iluftrated- with -aftronomical calculations, and . chronological 
tables. The whole, intended for an improvement of archbifhep ; 
Uther’s Annals, and fir I. Newton’s Chronology.’ © P. 1. 











3°. Walker on the Origin and Progte/s of Hiftorical Times 


The fummary before us commences witha general intro 
duction, which (as the vulgar Chriftian zra, all, dates being 
denominated pir of fubfequent, is, by immemorial prefcrip- 


tion, accounted the centre of aftronomtical calculations) ad- 
verts to the divifion of the times antecedent to Chrift’s cruci- 
fixion, ‘and gives the feries in the retrograde order ag thus 
completed (p. 2.)— 


¢ From the crucifixion, 





To the date of Ezra’s commiffion * 490 
Overthrow of Jerufalem and the temple - 130 
Foundation of the firft temple - - 426 
Releafe from Egypt - 480 
Date of the fojourning in Canaan and Egypt 430 
Termination of the deluge ee - 428 
Creation . > . 1656 

\ 4040” 


It is to be obferved that Mr. Walker abides, and, we think, 
an indi{putable grounds, by the chronological notations of the 
Hebrew text. once then, inverting the order of calculation, 
he thus prefents the procefs of events (p. 8)— 


' © Years from the firft of Adam, in the year of the 


world - - - - 00 
Ras the end af Noah's 6orft year - - 1657 
Commencement of Abraham’s fojourning 428 2085 
Departure of the 2 tribes from Egypt - 430 25142 
Foundation of the firft temple - 480 2995 
Ats conflagration - we 426 3421 
Date of Ezra’s Commiffion . - 130 365% 
True hiftorical year of Chrift’s nativity 453 4004 
Year of the crucifixion - 37 40402” 


‘ To the laft article of this ftatement, we cannot accede. 

The firf? chapter details the vulgar and hiftorical dates of 
the Chriftian zra, according to the pofitions of different chro- 
nologifts. 

Chapter the fecond, going back to the firft-age of the world, 
reprefents the chronology of the Pentateuch in contraft with 
the {cheme of the primeval week, according to archbifhop Uther, 
and the fiages of the flood for aftronomical ftyle, according to 
the Hebrew and Roman calendars. 

The third chapter begins with the fecond age of the world, 
extending it to the fojourning of Abraham. 

From that event, the fourth chapter defcends to the depar- 
ture from Egypt, and includes (p. 31) a feries of — 
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© Corrected dates, with the chronological numbers from the yoth 


of- Abraham, : 
Seal. ner | : 
ANNALS, ~ W. J.P. A.D. ARRANGEMENTS, W, J, P. Pe 
Abram, &c. ; :™ ses 4.4 
leave Ur - 2083 2793 1921 , 2079 2784 I929, 
Depart from Ha- : emove from } 2084 2 8: : 
ran, andfettle in $2084 2794. 1920 Fi ee of fo tana 
Canaan © - -° >} <0 pa Peek ‘ }rogs 2790 1923 
journing 

Ifhmacl born = - «= 2094 2804 1010 - 2095 2806 1913 
Ifaac born ~~ 2208 2818 1896 - 2109 2814 1899 
——— feom the : Be Be: ‘1891 - 2146 2851 1862 
Marries Rebecoa = 2 f 2858 1856 Se 2149 2854 185g 
Jacob born - 2168 2878 1836 aioe 2169 2874 1839 
Me achel bans 29651759 - ag 2st 96s 
Judah born - 2249 2959 1755 - 2250 2955 £758 
ofeph born ~~ 2259 2959 1745 - 2260 2965 1748 
udah marries - © 2265 2275 1739 . 
fofeph fold - 2276 2986 1728 Judah marries 2277 2982 173" 
Jacob in Egypt - 2298 3008 1706 Pharez born 2299 3004 1709 
acob dies - 2315 3025 1689 - 2316 3021 2692 
efeph dies -~- 2369 3079 1635 > 2370 3075 2630 
Mofes born -_ 2433 31401571 - 2435 3140 1573 
The Exodus - 2513 3223 149! - 2515 3220 1493 


In this table, it is to be obferved, that ANNALS refer to 
Uther, and ARRANGEMENTS to. the author’s corrections. 

Another table is fubjoined, from the firft pafchal moon to 
the pentecott. ’ 

The fifth chapter, entitled the fourth age of the world, is 
employed on the forty years between she Fisadus and paflage 
of Jordan. ip : 

The period, from’ the death of Mofes to Saul, being dif- 
cuffed in the two chapters that follow, Mr. Walker proceeds 
to the chronology of the kings, which, beginning a new ra, 
and-denoting their reigns in a regular_feries, requires the rules 
of computation. to be diftin€tly laid down. With thefe ap- 
plied to the reigns of Saul and David, the fifth age of the 
world, including the {pace between the foundation and over- 
throw of the temple, comprehends the intermediate princes, 
with corrected tables of their reigns and remarkable events. 

The fixth age of the world commences a new divifion of 
chapters, the fir? of which extends from the reftoration of 
the . Jews to. the fall.of the Perfian empire, and contains a 
variety of important difcuffions. The chronology of the 
Greek empjre occupies the /fecond chapter, and-prefents two 
interefting tables of dates. 

The feventh age begins with the period between the battle of 
Actium and the demife of Tiberius Nero Czfar. A long chapter 
of general but very interefting remarks on the chronology of 
this period, introduces that of the life of Herod ; which, af- 


/ 
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tér‘all the dtténtion and acutenefs, difcovered, we are forty to. 
obferve, is by no means made clear of objections. ‘The two 
fubfequent chapters are taken up With the times of Aypeans 


7 
- 


{ bal od » od a da A¢ . of & . 4 ~ vF 
and Liberius, and clofe with the table annexed (p. 19 
: Chronology of Heron, Aveusrvs, and Pisckius Nexo, in 
‘hiding that of Jesus Curis¥, from the'firf'v LYAN" Year’ to 
the Acceffion of Cutreuray adjujted'to thé VARRONIAN Years; 


of Rome. RRS 
of Bow: , oft eee gpl aga 


jie 


G 


Reformation of the Roman calendar..,.§ °AM 3964 


1. Firft Julian year, ‘Tiberius born_A. , Var. | . Fog 
2. Julius.Cefar affaffinated bom ee8s Bofs oa 
-o de -Battle at Mutina. _ Firft confulate of Oftavius. bof opr. 
_& Defeat of Brutus and Caffius at Philippi oe. 
6. ,Antigonus and Herod rival kings in Judea j= 4, Gd 

g. Antigonus flain. Herod reigns j*:¢ fise e - oom pape 
'¥0. Battle at AGitm “°° < “ = — _bivt sggip| 
_ 26. Firft year of the Roman empire... .)-- ~_ °°"... 9246 
e#8. -Cenfus and luftrum reftored:. oo - ~« b 92h; 

27. Herod begins to rebuild the'femple" © " = © 9g9" 
29._It was made fit for fervice in two yeatss”= = 37 
“38. At feddnd tuftruni. — Flérod deditatés the teaiple 746 
41Chrift born. » An enrolnient at\Bethlehém °° 20> 74g’ 
42.° Hérod dies, -.Frwve date of the Chriftiaw ‘era’ \) 20 750 
45. Dionyfian, or vulgar, year of the nativity SP Qpotin eg) 
46. Firft year of the vulgar era 2 emiqnca ana sifds,y 
- 52 Arehélaus. dethroned ©: 4 4 963 20 bovolgpee 
53- Chrift 12 years old. Cyreniusleviesa tax = #!'8)" 964° 
57. Tiberius joint emperor > i= {OTL ae! 1°) 965 
68. Atigéftus folemnifes a lufiram atid dies Wi orlt A 1 966 
§9. Tibefius fole emperor. Val. -Gratus’ procurator of ' 
’ Judea -- - BS De 767: 


69. Val.'Gratus recalled “ ~ 979 
“91. P<Pilate facceeds. - 1 §th of ‘Tiberius. “John’s'mi- =» 

. niftry begins. -Jefus about 30 years old - > 9g 

* «78. Jefus is baptifed, tempted, works miracles,‘ preaches’ « 783! 

76. Phlegon’s-eclipfe, in the 4th of the 202d olympiad 738 





749. Crucifixion - J - 786 
98. Tiberius dies, in the 78th of his life and 234 of his 

reign. * - . “me "787 

A. M. 4042 


Jul. Pér. 4747 


Having terminated the chronological part of the work, 
properly fo called, Mr. Walker proceeds to fhow the fub- 
ferviénce of genealogy to chronology, in a line of generations 

> 


from’ David ‘to Chri 


through three diftinct feries. This 
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part of the work is particularly interefting, and abounds with 
acute and folid obfervations. A new fcheme is next offered, 
of the generations from.Abraham to Jefus Chrift; and Luke’s 
edition of the genealogies is minutely confidered. 

To thefe various and inftruCtive difquifitions, a long Appen- 
dix is fubjoined, containing ftritures on she chronology of fr 
room Newton, and a chapter on Mr. Falconer’s Chronological 

aoles. 

Through the whole of this work, there is not a feétion 
deftitute of paffages which might be quoted as favourable fpe- 
cimens : but we can only find room for the following. 


‘ By a fingular felicity of conje€ture, which fometimes recon- 
ciles apparent contradictions in hiftorical records, has fir Iiaac rec 
tified that notorious anachronifm, which ignorance and falfe erv- 
dition have laid to the charge of Virgil, in aflerting, that A‘neas 
was coeval with Dido. Thofe-of the critics who affect the great- 
eft indulgence to this poet's reputation as an accurate chronologer 
and genealogift, offer two apologies. for this confufion of times, 
events, and characters, Some of them kindly allege the plea of 
ignorance in the antiquities and hiftory of Tyre. This apology 
our very learned author repels, by evincing that both Virgil and 
his commentator Servius, not only had accefs to the archives of 
Tyre, Cyprus, and Carthage, but affirm, with the accuracy of 
hiftorians, the co-exiftence of Teucer, Aineas, and Dido, about 
the period of the Trojan war. Others admit the poet's &illin the 
chronology and hiftory of Troy, Tyre, and Africa, but fuppofe 
that he had recourfe, for the fake of embellifhment, to a poetical 
licence. This feeble effort, to fave the poet’s credit, betrays tht 
ignorance, and injudicious zeal of his friends, the critics. That 
he needed no fuch jejune defences, has fully been fhewn in a learn 
' ed differtation on the fubjeét. 

‘ It muft, however, be owned, that Virgil was in part mifled 
by the old artificial chronology, particularly in giving the fanétion 
of infallibility to that oracle, which foretold a reign of 300 years 
to the kings of Alba, his conducting A‘neas to Carthage in the 7th 
year of his voyages, that is, 8 years prior to the flight of Dido 
from Tyre, and full four years after his own death. But thefe de- 
viations from hiftorical truth do not affect the credibility of the fact, 
that this hero and heroine were contemporary; which they might 
be, on the fuppofition that they never had an interview. 

“© When the Romans conquered the Carthaginians, the archives 
of Carthage came into their hands; and thence Appian, in his hif- 
tory of the Punic wars, tells, in round numbers, that Carthage 
ftood 700 years. Solinus adds the odd number 37. It was de- 
ftroyed in the confulfhip of Lentulus and Mummius, A, P. Jul. 
4568; whence count backwards 737 years, and the enczenia or 
dedication of the city, will fall upon the r6th year of Pygmalion, 

Crit. Rev. Vor. XXII. Fan. 1798. D 
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the brother of Dido, and king of Tyre.” With all deference be 
it fuggefted, that, if from 4568, be fubtraéted 737, the remainder 
3831, will denote the number of the Julian period, coincident with 
the firft of Carthage; and, by the table, its foundation was laid in 
the 10th of Pygmalion, and 18th from the cataftrophe of Troy. 
In this one character of times, fir I. Newton’s intuitive perfpicaci-~ 
ty feems to have failed. This great man refers to no hiftorical 
voucher, in fupport of his pofition, that the years of Carthage were 
anciently reckoned from the dedication of the city; and not from 
the date of the firft building. Hiftory juftifies this computation in 
no other inftance, and does not mention this, as an exception from 
a general rule. From the fole authority of this eminent writer. has 
the hypothefis derived traditional credit. But probable circumftan- 
ces remonftrate. Neceflity, not choice, induced Dido to undertake 
that expedition, of which fafety, not empire, was the primary ob- 
ject. She launched with a few fhips, indifferently manned, and 
found it neceflary to difembark at Cyprus, where, having acquired 
a reinforcement,’ fhe refumed the voyage, landed on the African 
coaft, and having ratified commercial treaties with the natives, 
tormed at -laft the project of ereéting a fortrefs. The foundation 
ef Byrfa is, in the table, referred to the third year after her expedi- 
tion from Tyre, precifely 737 prior to the defolation of the city by 
Scipio. Sir I. Newton feems to have fallen into an egregious mif- 
take, when he reckons from the 16th of Pygmalion, A. P. Jul. 
3837, for the interval hence to the defolation of Carthage, is but 
731, inftead of 737. 

* This era, the dewnfal of Troy, fo very memorable in the my- 
thology of Greece, yet fo inaccurately defined by chronological no- 
_ tations in the annals of the gentiles, fir Ifaac Newton has afcer- 

tained by the various, but combined operations of aftronomy, chro- 
nology, genealogy, and hiftory. ‘The refult of fuch multiplied 
experiments is, that Troy was reduced to defolation A. M. 3108 ; 
124 years before the reftoration of the Olympiads by Iphitus, and 
18 prior to the foundation of Carthage by Dido. 

“© The difcovery of a fource for computation in the times antece- 
dent to the epoch of aftronomical chronology among the gentiles, 
fimilar to the Cliriftian era, (a term peculiarly and exquifitely fub- 
fervient for connecting the hiftory of the Old Teftament with that 
of the New, and, in certain periods of time, the facred with the 
profane), is a valuable acquifition to the ftock of general know- 
ledge ; tor which the prefent and fucceeding generations are, and 
will be, indebted to the patient induftry, and exploring genius, of 
the incomparable fir Ifaac Newton.’ Pp. 389. 


Reverting to the defign of this publication, we flatter our- 
felves that the object of it will be attained by the author, 
whofe perfonal worth, literary qualifications, and unwearied 
application, firongly claim the public favour. 
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The. Hiftory of England, from the earlief? Dawn of Record to 
the Peace of 1783. By Charles Coote, LL. D. of Pembroke. 
College, Oxford; Author of Elements of the Grammar of the 
Englifh Language. (Continued from Vol. XXI. p. 422%). 


THE fixth volume opens with the union of the two crowns 
under James the Firft, and ends with the exclufion of James 
the Second from both. In this period, the hiftorian has to 
trace the fatal effeéts of deviating from the true principles of 
government in both king and people. ‘The feeds of liberty, 
fown at the Reformation, were fcarcely perceived to fhoot 
in the reign of Elizabeth; but they fent forth  ftrong 
branches in that of James the Firft, and might, with due 
care and prudence, have been brought to maturity under 
the fway of Charles. Unfortunately, the vain conceit of 
prerogative was too deeply implanted in his mind ; and his 
death was the confequence of an attachment to notions which 
were almoft exploded. ‘The people, however, were not ripe 
for the enjoyment of true liberty; and they fuffered the re- 
publican ufurpers, and the protector Cromwell, to tyrannife 
over them. ‘Their tame fubmiflion to this yoke gave fpirits 
to Charles the Second; and, inftead of learning wifdom in 
the fchool of adverfity, or profiting by an obfervance of the 
errors of both parties, he abufed the confidence of the pub- 
lic, and paved the way for the revolution in the next reign, | 
which fet bounds to the hitherto unreftrained ambition of 
kings, and gave to the nation the exercife of a right never to 
be ufed but on extraordinary emergencies—that of depofing 
one king and eleéting another. ‘The progrefs of thefe events 
is occafionally arrefted by judicious obfervations from our au- 
thor. 

The retreat of Charles the Firft from Hull was a bad pre- 
fage of his future deftiny: he did not fufficiently refle& on 
his own ftrength and that of his adverfaries. 


¢ Some remarks may here be expected on the general ftate of 
the nation, and on: the difpofitions of the ‘different parties, at the 
commencement of the civil war which we are now on the point of 
defcribing. In point of opulence and abundance, it-is generally 
allowed that the community greatly flourifhed. Commerce,’ not- 
withftanding occafional reftrictions, had confiderably increafed fince 
the acceffion'of the Scottifh line. Various improvements had been 
made in the mechanic arts ; and thofe of a more liberal nature were 
cultivated with fuccefs. Population, though inferior to what it has 
fince-been in this country, was far from being at a low ebb; and 


- this was a circumftance of fome importance, when contending fac- 


tions were levying armies. The impofts to which the people had 
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been fubjected, were by no means exorbitant ; and, even in the 
long intermiffion of parliaments, when Charles had ‘raifed money ~ 
in irrégular modes, the public clamors had been lefs excited by the 
magnitude, than _by the illegality, of the demands. With regard 
to military experience, ‘the-pacifie’ reign of James, and the laiguer 
with which Charles had conduéted his wars with Spain and Franee, 
had afforded few opportunities to the Englith of acquiring any: ex- 
traordinary fhare of fkill in that department. But, in intrepidity, 
they have never been deficient ; and their courage, in the approach- 
ing conteft, was fharpened by the infufion of religious as well as. 
political ammofity. 

* Among the advocates of the royal caufe, we may reckon the 
gteater part of the nobility and opulent gentry, who confidered it 
as their intereft to fupport the conttitutional influence of monarchy, 
in oppofition to republican encroachments and popular pretenfions. 
The clergy of the eftablifhed church were, in general, the friends 
of Charles, of whofe attachment to their order they retained a 
grateful fenfe. Many individuals of that denomination were alfo 
influenced, at this erifis, by the abfurd opinion of the divine right 
of monarchs, and of the impiety of refifting them on any occafion. 
The inhabitants of the more diftant. cownties,, where faétion. had | 
made lefs progrefs, profeffed, for the moft part, a defire of fup- 
porting their fovereign ; and perfons of moderate fentiments, who 
regarded his conceffions as fufficient fecurities for his future adhe- 


rence to'the conftitution, withed fuccefs to his arms. Some of his 


moft vahiable friends were thofé who had eagerly joined in’the ge- 
neral demand for a redrefs of grievances, but who, when he had 
removed the chief grounds of complaint, refufed to ‘promote the 
ulterior aims of an: afpiring party. 

‘€ The friends of the parliament were-the major part of the com- 
monity. The middling and lower clafles were difpofed to confider 
the national liberties as having a better chance of prefervation under 
the care of the two houfes, and particularly of the cémmions, than 
under the wings of 2 monarch whofe oppreflions they had felt, and 
whofe fincerity they were taught by their reprefentatives to diftruft. 
The traders and manufacturers, and moft of the members. of cor-. 
porations, embraced the parliamentary caufe, in return for the gra- 
tifications of reftored privilege, and in the hope of deriving future 
benefits from the exertions of a pairiotic aflembly. While the ca- 
tholics, whofe principles’ inclined them to the fupport of royalty, 
adhered to a prince who had treated them with lenity, the protef- 
tant difflenters, whofe averfion to the church of England rendered 
them unwilling to fupport a confcientious patron of that eftablifh- 
ment, adhered to an afflembly from which they expected a: greater 
indulgence to their religious tencts. Thofe members of the two 
houfes. who concurred in voting for the war, were not unanimous 
in,every other refpect. Many of them wifhed only to enforce the 
king’ s fubniiffion to fuch further limitations of his prerogative as 
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might difable him from revoking his conceffions; others aimed at 
the total ruin of menarchy ; and fome fought only an opportunity 
of aggrandifing themfelves amidft the confufions of their country. 
Some were well affe@ed to epifcopacy ; others withed for it’s fub- 
verfion, and for the eftablifhment of the prefbyterian fyftem.’ 
Vol. vi. p. 266. ' 


‘With regard to the death of Charles the Firft, oppofite fen- 
timents have been formed; and the parties for limiting or en- 
larging the prerogative impute to each other opinions which 
neither maintain. The oppolition to Charles may be jufti- 
fied, without applauding the men who grofsly abufed their 
enew!y afflumed power; and the execution of Charles may be 
cenfured with indignation, without elevating the unhappy 
fufferer to the rank of a martyr. The right too of punifhing 
an offending king is by fome -called in queftion ; and on this 
fubje&t the following remarks deferve attention. 


‘ It has been affirmed by many writers, that no community can 
poffefs the fmalleft right tu exercife judicial cognifance over a mo~ 
narch, as, according to them, his power is delegated from heaveny 
and is fuperior to all human inquifition. Others, on lefs fuperfti- 
tious grounds, are inclined to deny the exiftence of fuch a right, 
becaufe the acknowledgment of it would have a bad effect on the 
injudicious populace, by encouraging them to that frequent and 
indifcriminate exercife of it which would weaken the reverence due 
to authority, and lead to anarchy and licentioufnefs. But, as go- 
vernment was eftablifhed for the general benefit of fociety, for the 
proteétion of every individual, and for the prevention of thofe dif- 
orders which inevitably attend a ftate of nature, it neceflarily fol+ 
lows, that fome remedy fhould be allowed againft the grofs injuftice 
and tyranny by which the conduét of the king or chief magiftrate 
maybe rendered fubverfive of the ends of civil polity. ‘When 
different families, in the infancy of fociety, fabmitted to one head, 
for the increafe of order and fecurity, it can hardly be’ fuppofed 
that they would fuffer that chief to’ alliime the privilege of tyrannif- 
ing over them with impunity. Though the defire of avoiding the 
dangers of a favage life prompted them to refign a part of that uncon- 
trolled liberty which they before enjoyed, they certainly had no wifh 
to fink into the extreme of flavery, but hoped to acquire that tem- 
perate freedom in which the life and property of each individual 
would be prote&ted by the terrors of legal punifment, co-operat- 
ing with the improved morals of a civilifed community.. In pro- 
cefs of time, the chief, or thofe who were permitted to fucceed 
him, might infenfibly attain a greater height of power, which 
‘might at length degenerate into tyranny; and, in this cafe, when 
it became too flagrant to be patiently endured, that implied contraé& 
which, at the firft rife of ftates, impofed on the fovereign the duty 
of preferving the rights of the people, would juftify in the latter 
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the boldnefs of remonftrance, and, fubfequently, the vigor of te- | 
fiftance. _ If a prince fhould be fo depraved as to purfue an incef- 
fant career of fanguinary and, rapacious defpotifm, and fhould be 
fo incorrigible as to leave to his fubjeéts no profpeét of taming his 
inordinate paffions, the emergency of the cafe would authorife the 
body of the nation to bring him to juftice, for his repeated enormi- 
ties. Had Tiberius been condémned to death by a reprefentative 
convention of the Roman empire, few perfons, we believe, would 
have Tamented the execution of fuch a fentence on fo *nfamous a 
tyrant, or have been apprehenfive of ill confequences from the 
eftablifhment of a precedent applicable only to the moft flagitious 
defpots. Had Caligula and Domitian, inftead of falling by the 
poignards of private affaffins, been capitally punifhed by a national 
fentence, the world would have admitted the expediency of public 
interpofition, and have applauded the juftice ‘of the decree. But, 
in the cafe of Agis IV. king of Lacedzemon, whofe chief offence 
was an attempt to ftem the torrent of luxury which had overborne 
the ancient frugality and ftri€tnefs of Spartan manners, we feel a 
great indighation at the conduét of the Ephori, who, having tried 
him on a charge of mifgovernment, condemned and put him to 
death; a fate which he did not merit. The fame remark is appli- 
cable to the cataftrophe of Charles, whofe delinquency was far 
from, being of that magnitude which could juftify the feverity exer- 
cifed againft him; and, if he had been guilty of the moft nefarious 
acts of oppreffion and cruelty, no authority but the general will of 
the nation, fignified by a free and full convention, could juttly de- 
cree either his depofition or his death. That rule, however, was 
not adopted in the proceedings againft this injured prince ; and, if 
his fate had been committed to the decifion-of fuch a council, he 
would have been reftored to the throne on certain limitations, not 
have been brought to the block, Even of that imperfeét parlia- 
mentary affembly which, after his adherents had been driven from 
the leyiflature, profecuted :the war againft him with fuch acrimony, 
a majority voted his conceffions to be fufficient grounds for a recon- 
ciliation with him : how great, then, would have been the appear- 
ance tm favor of his reftoration, had the two houfes remained on a 
conftitutional bafis! Bat the leaders of the independents, finding it 
impracticable, to obtain the national concurrence in their bloody 
{fchemes, refolved to content themmfelves with the fanétion of their 
own partifans, and of a mercenary army, a fmall and contemptible 
_ part.of the nation. They therefore reduced the lower houfe, by 
the terrors.of the fword, to a very diminutive proportion ; treated 
the peérs as mere ciphers, who had no right to interfere in the go- - 
vernment; and thus, by the moft iniquitous ufurpation, affumed 
the whole power of the ftate. A court of judicature, ereéted by 
thofe who had no fhadow of right by which they could juftify 
their proceedings, would have aéted in defiance of all law and juf- 
tice, by prefuming to arraign and condemn the meaneft individual; 
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and-fuch unwarrantable judgment cannot fairly be deemed, even - 
by the moft zealous enemies of monarchy, lefs criminal, when ape 
plied to a fovereign. Hence it mutt be allowed, even by, fuch as 
are of opinion that Charles deferved exemplary punifhment, that 
his death was in faét,a murder, being decreed and enforced by 
thofe who had no authority for the a@&, and’ who, in the whole 
proceeding, grofsly fhocked the public feelings, and teftified a con- 
temptuous -difregard of the general fentiments of the people, in 
each of thofe three kingdoms which had an equal intereft in the 
fate of this i pe monarch... His death, therefore, was not, as 
fome have termed it, a national crime; for the turpitude and dif- 
grace of it reft only on the memories of thofe ambitious traitors and 
crafty incendiaries. who compofed the majority of the independent 
faétion.’ Vol. vi. P. 381. 


The character of Charles is well drawn. 


‘ The accomplifhments which this monarch poffefled were nu- 
merous and refpeétable. He had a competent acquaintance with 
the delles lettres; was converfant in many of the fciences ; was a 
good judge of the polite arts; was far from being ‘deficient in the 
knowledge. of the .principal mechanic arts; excelled in argument 
and difputation; had a. talent for literary compofition; and, in 
fhort, was’ qualified, by his abilities and attainments, to adorn and 
ennoble fociety. ‘His private virtues, likewife, were eminently 
confpicuous. He was chafte, temperate, ceconomical, devout, 
mild, friendly, modeft, and humane. 

‘ With refpect to his fincerity and honor, ftrong doubts have 
arifen. His enemies have reprefented him as one in whofe mott 
folemn engagements no confidence could be placed; but this cen- 
fure is palpably overcharged, though we have {ufficient grounds for 
affirming that he did not always fcrupuloufly adhere to the di¢tates 
of good faith, Had he moved in a private {phere, he would pro- 
bably, from. his general regularity and ftri¢tnefs of deportment, 
have been diftinguifhed by an adherence to his promifes and decla- 
rations ; but his monarchical prejudices fometimes perverted the in- 
tegrity of his nature ; and he feemed to think that the rules-of po- 
licy, and the oppofition which he met with from his parliamentary 
fubjeéts, furnifhed fome excufe for his occafional violation of his 
pfofeffions and agreements. Thefe, however, are not the fenti- 
ments of a man of unblemifhed honor; and, as his repeated in- 
fractions of the petition of right, which he had fo folemnly con- 
firmed, are fufficient proofs of our affertion, without the mention 
of other cafes which might be adduced, an eafy refutation may be 
given to a remark of one of the panegyrifts of Charles, importing, 
that, for reproaching this prince with a difregard of good faith, 
“« the moft malignant fcrutiny of his conduct affords not any rea- 
-fona ble foundation.” 

_* His political maxims were too favorable to the ideas of the di- 
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vine right and irrefiftible authority of kings. Educated at the feet | 
of Gamaliel (as he expreffed himfelf), he imbibed, in his earlier 
years, thofe romantic and fuperftitious notions of :the royal prero- 
gative which his father was fo fond of inculcating; and which were 
not only abfurd in themfelves, but ‘were particularly difgufting to 
that bold and liberal fpirit which animated a great part of the nation 
at the time of his acceffion. Finding that the principlés:of liberty 
were fo ftrongly prevalent, hé would, if his fagacity and prudence 
had been unallayed by prejudice, have ftudioufly: avoided all en- 
croachments on the privileges of shis fubjects ;and, ‘by thus ‘en-' 
trenching himfelf within the boundaries of lawful prerogative; he 
would have had a better opportunity of reprefling the licentioufnefs 
of the advocates of freedom, than by indulging himfelf in thofe . 
exertions of power which inflamed the indignation of the pubiic, 
and ftimulated the demagogues to a wider range of defign, and’ a 
greater boldnefs of enterprife. But, being confirmed in his high 
monarchical notions by the infinuations of ambitious ftatefmen and 
ecclefiaftical adulators, and by the fuggeftions of a catholic queen, 
to whofe counfels he was too obfequious, ‘he negleéted the rules of 
difcretion, and, by incautious meafures, opened the way to thofe 
popular commotions which produced an inteftine war, and termi- 
nated in the deftru€tion of his own perfon’and the fubverfion of 
the monarchy. 

¢ In the adoption of political meafures, .he was, fometimes, ti- 
mid and indecifive ; at other times, by the prevalence of importu- 
nate advice, he was eager and precipitate. When he had’given 
way toa rafh ftep, he was quickly defirous of retracting ‘it; ‘and, 
even where he had not deviated into a hafty imprudence; -but’ had 
refolved on a fcheme in which fpirit was requifite, he ‘had not a 
fufficient degree of firmnefs and vigor to prevent hiny from yielding 
to the pertinacity of faction or the clamors of the multitude. He 
was alfo deftitute of that infinuating addrefs and thofe conciliatory 
manners which might have been ufefully employed in foothing the 
rage of party, and in allaying the ardor of popular zeal,” - Vol. vi. 


P. 389. 
The ufurper Cromwell is prefented to us alfo in his proper 
colours, 


¢ This extraordinary man did not exhibit, in his youth, thofe 
dies guifhed abilities which he difplayed in the: fequel of ‘his life. 
Both at fchool and at the univerfity, he was generally confidered 
as a youth of inferior parts, rather than of a promifing genius ; 
and, though he was aétive and lively in his recreations, his fpirit 
did not feem to be accompanied with acutenefs or perfpicacity of 
intelle&t. Being indifpofed to the purfuits of literature and {cience, 
he derived little benefit from academical education ; nor does it ap- 
pear that, though he afterwards became a mentite of a juridical 
fociety, he acquired much knowledge of the laws of his country. 
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_*&- When the-publie difrders had opened a wide field for his am- 
bition, . his latent abilities were roufed into exertion ; and he unfold- 
ed thofe blofioms of genius which ultimately gratified him with the 
fruits of fovereignty. . Elis: mind, though lefs cultivated than that 
of Cefar, was.as vigorous’and decifive as that of the celebrated 
digtator. He poffefied a confiderable thare of penetration; and no 
man ever difcovered the characters and talents of individuals with 
greater fagacity of difcriminations' While the purpofes of others 
could not efcape his intuitive keennefs, his own views were fo art- 
fully difguifed, that it was extremely difficult to fathom them. By 
the habimal:exercife of deceity and the frequent affeétation of en- 
thufiafm, heat length impofed on himfelf, and united the feemingly 
oppofite charaéters of the hypocrite and the fanatic. By religious 
cant, and infinuating artifice, he duped the enthufiafts of the times, 
and acquired that exorbitant influence over a puritanical army, 
which encouraged him to pufh with vigor his ambitious aims, and 
enabled him to furmount the obftacles which oppofed his career. 
His valor in the field, and his martial {kill were highly confpicu- 
Os; but his political intrepidity feems to have been even fuperior 
to his military courage. In one inftance, however, he difplayed 
lefs firmnefs and refolution than might have been expected from the 
daring violence of his fpirit, We here allude to his defire of the 
crown, the aflumption of which would not perhaps have been fo 
dangerous as he imagined. His panegyritts may be inclined to at- 
tribute his renunciation of that fcheme to his conviction of the 
bafenefs and perfidy of fuch a meafure; but, on former occafions, 
he had proved himfelf callous to all honorable fcruples. So inordi- 
nate was his ambition, that it over-balanced the obligations of faith, 
equity, juftice, and humanity, The immolation of a royal victim, 
the feifare of the fupreme power, and the open violation ‘of .thofe 
laws and liberties which he had profeffed to defend againft the at- 
tacks of his fovereign, were fo far from giving him the leaft com- 
punction, that he even gloried in thofe unjuftifiable deeds, and re- 
prefented them as the dictates of a juft Deity. The uneafinefs 
which he felt towards the clofe of his life arofe not from deliberate 
reflexions on his dniquities, but from a dread of the fatal effects of 
the embittered animofity of his numerous enemies. 

‘ In point of religion, he, was a firm proteftant; but to what 
fe& he moft adhered in his heart, it is difficult to determine. At 
one time he feemed to be a prefbyterian ; at another, an indepen- 
dent; and, during ‘his protectorate, he was difpofed to a revival of 
the epifcopal order, to which he had before expreffed a ftrong re- 
pugnance. In his negotiations with catholic princes, he was eager 
to ferve the caufe of the perfecuted proteftants in their dominions. 
The Huguenots and the Vaudois, in particular, derived fome relief - 
from his interpofition. 

¢ As ambition was the caufe of his deviations from rectitude, he 
was, in other refpeéts, juft,, moderate, and humane. He was di- 
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ftinguifhed by temperance and fobriety; and he ftudioufly difcoun- 
tenanced, throughout the nation, the oppofite propenfities. He 
was ceconomical in his difburfements, and frugal in the:maintenance 
of his court; but, when the occafion:required, he did not difdain 
the magnificent appendages of. ftate. ...He,,wasoccafionally liberal 
to his friends; and fome men of learning participated of his boun- 
ty. He was courteous and affable, and,fometimes ludicroufly fa- 
miliar; and he would give way to mirth,even’,in. the moft ferious 
conjunctures ; for, in figning the featence of-regicide, he indulged 
himfelf (like Elizabeth at the facrifice: of | the Scottifh queen) in in- 
decorous pleafantry... In the, filial, conjugal, and paternal duties, 
he conduéted himfelf with, general. propriety; and, indeed, as is 
the cafe with moft-ufurpers, ‘his private chara&ter was -more eftima- 
ble than his'public one.’ Vol. wis P. 464: 


Our limits do not permit us to fele& many inftru€tive ‘paf- 
fages‘in the reigns of Charles II. and his facbeflor but we 
cannot conclude till we have given our readers the author’s 
reflections on the Bill of Rights, and the character of James 


il. 


¢ The declaration of rights prefented to William by the conven- 
tion, may be confidered as an elucidation and improvement of 
Magna Charta. It condemned, as illegal and unjuftifiable, the 
fufpending and \difpenfing power aflumed by James; the court, of 
high commifiion;.the exaction of money. from the people without 
confent of parliament ; the maintenance of a ftandiny army. without 
the fame confent,; all grants. and promifes of fines .and forfeitures 
before conviction; the demand of exceflive bail ; the impofition of 
exorbitant fines ; ahd the infli€tion of cruel.and unufual punifh- 
ments. It afferted the right of the fubject to- petition the king ; 
the right of the proteftants to have arms for their defence ; the free- 
dom of parliamentary eleétions ; the liberty of {peech in parliament ; 
the due empanneling of jurors; the ueceflity of having freeholders 
for jurors in cafes of high treafon; and the expediency of fre- 
quently holding parliaments, for the redrefs of all. grievances, and 
for the improvement and prefervation of the Jaws, 

‘ Notwithftanding the praifes which have been lavifhed on_ this 
declaration, we may fafely pronounce, that it was, in feveral points, 
too indefinite, and, upon the whole, lefs complete than it might 
eafily have been made. Not to mention other imperfections, the 
infufficiency of it with regard to parliaments may properly be no- 
ticed, It merely ftated, that .“* parliaments ought to be frequently 
holden ;” that “ eieétions ought to be free ;’’ and that the * free- 
dom of parliamentary proceedings ought not to be impeached or 
queftioned in any court‘or place out of parliament.” Such vague 
declarations, inftead of confining the prerogative in thofe refpeéts 
within certain limits, feemed rather to invite than reftrain the en- 
croachments of the. fovereign, Specific provifions ought to have 
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been made for the renovation of ' parliaments by frequent elections, 
for the prevention of the practice of influencing a majority by the 
arts of corruption, for the annihilation of ‘ariftocratical influence in 
the transfer of boroughs’ and°the nomination of fervile members, 
and for bringing the commons, ‘ds nearly as-was pra€ticable, with- 
in the ftrict idea’ of reprefentatives of the people. But, while ‘we 
lament that thefe objects were negle&ed, we do not'mean to infinu- 
ate that the nation:detived ‘little. benefit from the ‘revolution which 
we have been defcribing. Though fome points were omitted, 
much was certainly gained’y and we have’ reafon to applaud the 
condué&t of thofefpirited: individuals who exerted themfelves at this 
memorable period for the expulfion of an infatuated tyrant, and 
the afcertainment.and fecurity of the liberties of their Country, 

- © Of the charaéter of ‘the monarch whom this inftfument de- 
prived of his authority, a fketch muft be here exhibited. His ta- 
lents did not. rife above mediocrity ; they were neither contempti- 
bly dull, nor eminently brilliant. He cultivated them with ‘great 
affiduity ; and at length attained, by indefatigable diligence; fuch a 
degree of knowledge as would have enabled him to fill the throne 
with reputation, had‘ not his pertinacious adherence to an odious 
fuperftition vitiatéd all his attainments, hurried him into intemperate 
meafures, and precipitated him from the fovereignty of thrée king- 
doms into an abyfs of ruin and difgrace. He was remarkably at- 
tentive to every branch of public affairs, and ftudioufly informed 
himfelf of the particular as well as general interefts of his. people. 
He entered with great zeal into the concerns of navigation and 
commerce ; improved and -augmented . the: maritime force of the 
realm ; and ‘intreduced into the naval fetvice an order and difci- 
pline which had been before neglected. He managed his reveriue 
with care and frugality, and vigilantly fuperintended the official 
condué of* his minifters. He-was firm and:perfevering in his en- 
terprifes ; bold and open in his defigns ; and generally upright and 
honorablé in thofe tranfa4tions in which religion had no concern. 

He was fteady in his political attachments, as well as in thofe of 
love and friendfhip. “His perfonal courage was refpeétable, and 
had been difplayed, before his acceflion, both in the’ military and 
naval departments ; but, in the decline of his life, he feems to have’ 
been enervated*by fuperftition, and ‘to’ have loft'all the manly fpirit 
of his youth, 

‘ An invincible bigotry to the Romifh religion, and an implicit 
adoption of thofe extravagant notions of the royal prerogative, to 
which the princes of the honfe of Stuart were fo remarkably de= 
voted, were the caufes of James’s ruin. He confidéred himfelf as 
the vicegerent of heaven, ruling by indefeafible right over a herd of 
flaves. The laws of the realm, he thought, were only obligatory 
on the people ; and, as. the national faith was inconfiftent with his 
own creed, he deemed the private ties of his perverted _confcience 
a-fufficient reafon for offering violence and infult-to the religious 
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fentiments of the comnmuniry.. He was encouraged in his views by 
the ftrong declarations of unreferved obedience and blind fubmif- 
fion, which the Tories, during their temporaty.triumph over the 
Whigs, had lavifiied on the crown ; but, when he had invaded the 
conftitution, and aimed at the fubverfion of the. proteftant eftablith- 
ment, ‘he found that thofe from wlhiom he, had éxpected ‘a full fub- 
jection to his will, were moré incliied to praétife the maxims of 
their adverfaries, thaw to follow the: fervile raster which had been 
lately inculcated by themfelves. | 
$ Jn his exterior demeanor, James was ‘Hourtcoiis sani polite; but 
he had not that graceful addrefs, or that fuavity of manners, which 
diftinguifhed his brother, Inthe domeftic relations of life, he was 
mild and humane ; ‘though, in his public charaéter, he was barba- 
roufly fevere and vindiétive. He was temperate, but not chafte ; 
for. even his pretenfions to the praife of piety, and the remonttrans 
ces of father Petre, his confeffor and chief counfellor, could not 
prevent him from indulging himfelf in adulterous commerce.’ 
Yol, : vi. r. 663, ; gee 
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An Account of Two Cafes of thé Diabetes Mellitus: with Re- 
marks, as they arofe durin ne the Progre/s of ibe Cure. To 
which are added, a general View of the rien of the Difeafe 
and its appropriate Treatment, including Obfervations on Jome 
Difeafes depending on Stomach Affettion ; anda Detail of the 
Communications recewved on the Subje@ fince the Difperfe on of 
she Notes on the firfiCufe. By Fokn Rollo, AM. DSc. With 
the Refults of the Trials ef various Acids and other Subfiances 
in the Treatment of the Lues Venerea; and fome Obfervations on 

_ the Nature of Sugar, &e. by William Cruikfhank. 2 Vols. 
Sco. 12s. Boards. Dilly.’ 1797. 


THE age of rational. inquiry into the nature of difeafes 
and their remedies may. be faid to be rapidly approaching. 
The trammels. of the {chools, and the vaft mafs of abfurd 
doctrines, by which the reafonings and conclufions of phyfi« 
cians have long been fettered, are nearly fhaken off. a 
and many other obftacles of a Jefs important kindy that-ha 
impeded the advance of medical 'fcience, are fucceflively. giv- 
ing way before the ftrong light of chemical philofophy. ‘Fhe 
prefent may therefore be confidered almoft as the commence~ 
ment of a new wera in medicine. 

If other proofs of the validity of this opinion were soquilee 
(which, however, is far from being the cafe), the volumes ‘now 
under review would furnifh an ample and decifive teftimony i in 
favour of the aflertion. 

Little, we believe, has yet been done, either in exjilining 
the nature and caufes of diabetes, or in pointing out thofg¢ 
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means which are adéquate to its removal. The difeafe has 
often occurred, but has rarely been removed. This, at leaft, 
has been the cafe in thofe inftances which have fallen under 
our own obfetvation. The. ofual methods of treating the com- 
plaint by emetics, Tce ipl and the vitriolic 


acid, havé, we are inclined to {fuppofe, feldom been fully fuc- 
cefsful; and néyer, perhaps, where the urine had contraéted 
a TO GCCNNERS ee ee MN ae 

Such being the ftate of our knowledge and experience of 
this tedious and diftreffing. diforder, there is furely abundant 
reafon for confidering the fubject in_a different_point of view. 
This Dr. Rollo has done, and in. a way that is far from dif- 
crediting his talents or ingenuity. To bis fagacity, induftry, 
and, refearch, the medical profeffion is certainly much indebt- 
ed, as they feem to have elicited a ray of light that may 
conduct practitioners to a more certain and expeditious treat- 
ment of a difeafe which has baffled their utmoft efforts. And 
the attempt is ftilk more deferving of praife, as it has been 
fubmitted to the teft of aétual experiment, and is generally 
fupported by cautious reafoning. How far the author may 
have been deceived by fallacious appearances, or by the errors 
of hafty decifion, future experience alone-can afcertain. 

The two cafes of diabetes mellitus, which form the bafis of 
the prefent publication, and the plan of treatment which was 
purfued, are well ftated. ‘This, upon the. whole, forms an 
fmportant part of the work, as it not only affords a correct 
view of the ftate of the difeafe, and of the progrefs of the 
cure, but prefents thofe obfervations which ferve more full 
to illuftrate particular ideas and opinions of the author. It 
might, however, have been compreffed without any diminu- 
tion of its utility. 

The doétor has fairly ftated the general opinions which have 
prevailed refpecting the diforder. His conclulfions are thefe : 


* 1ft. That the diabetes mellitus has been referred to a defective 
fiate of digeftion and affimilation. 

‘* ed, That it has béen referred to a morbid condition of the kid- 
neys. : 

‘3d. That the precife nature of either affection has not been ex- 
plained, nor under{tood. , 

« 4th: “That the difeafe has been generally held-incurable, as no 
diftinét views of treatment have been propofed, nor any practical 
mode been uniformly fuccefsful ; indeed very few cafes of the dif- 
eafe are on record as having been cured, and even thefe are very 
unfatisfaétory, as not being founded on any principle, but feeming- 
ly coniduéted at random. 

¢ sth. That immoderate thirft, voracious appetite, and a great 
difcharge of urine, containing:a large proportion of faccharine and 
ether matter, are charatteriftic fymptoms of the difeafe. 
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‘ 6th. That diffeétion has fhewn very flight changes in the natu- 
ral appearance of the kidneys; but that an enlargement of mefente- 
ric glands has been uniformly met with. 

‘ 7th. That the blood, taken in any period of the difeafe, though 
not fenfibly {weet to the tafte,. except in Dobfon’s cafe, yet its ferum 
has had a wheyifh appearance, Home, however, mentions no ap- 
pearance deviating from that. of health, but a thick inflamnehidtory 
cruft in the blood of one of the patients. 

‘8th. That the only relief has been obtained from blood-letting 2, 
emetics, narcotics, antifpafinodics, ' warm bathing, rubbing the fkin” 
with oil, animal fats received into the ftomach, and what Home 
terms feptics; though Dr. Ferriar and Mr. Scott attribute cures to 
bark, the fulphuric “and nitric acids, 

‘ And oth. That tonics and ftimulants generally have done te 

‘ On the whole, we feel ourfelves juftified‘in faying that every 
thing that has been hitherto known or done, with regard to the na-’ 
ture and treatment of the diabetes mellitus, previous to captain 
Meredith’s cafe, and the difperfion of the notes on it, have been 


| generally unfuccefsful; and though we ftill acknowledge that the pa- 


thology is not in all its parts completely elucidated, and perhaps it 
never may, at leaft while the procefs of digeftion remains unéx-- 
plained, yet we venture to alledge that, except {curvy, there is per- 
haps no general affection fo rationally and decidedly illuftrated as is 
now the cure of the diabetes mellitus:? Vol. 1. p. 206. 


The writer juftly obferves, that the hiftory of the com- 
mencement of the diforder is imperfeétly marked ; but that, 
from the time of the appearance of the heétic fever, and 
wafting of the body, it has been better defcribed. 


* The moft remarkable fymptoms are voracioufnefs, or keennefs 
of appetite, with quick returns of it, without the feel of fatiation ; 
a parched niouth, with conftant {pitting of a thick, vifcid phiegm, 
of a mawkiih, fweetifh or bitterifh tafte;-intenfe thirft ; a whitifh 
tongue with red bright fides; red and {welled gums, with the teeth. 
feeling as on edge from acids, and loofe in their fockets; head-ach; 
a dry hot fkin, with flufhing of the face; a quickened pulfe; an 
increafe of clear urine of a light ftraw colour, having a {weetifh 
tafte, refembling fugar, or rather honey and water; an uneafinefs 
of the ftomach and kidneys; a wafting of flefh; and a wearinefs 
and difinclination to motion or exertion, with the feeling of weak- 
nefs. 

¢ It is fingular that with fuch fymptoms when feparated from the . 
urine, medical people fhould have avoided making any enquiry into, 
the ftate‘of that fecretion ; for by fuch an omiflion the difeafe has 
gone on for months undeteéted. The urine in its appearance and va- 
rious changes requires conftant infpection, for with other marks it 
will furnifh a pretty certain criterion of the ftate of the conftitution, 
as depending on ftomach affection, whether morbid or healthful, 
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and it may probably ferve to denote, with tolerable accuracy, the 
relative gradation between both.’ Vol. i, Pp. 214. 


, 


With regard to the. rae caufes, we. are indifferently 


informed, iginondh: J $y and a more accurate inveftiga- 
tion of them, are fill. de irable., ‘The circumftances which 
feem commonly to have Jed to the difeafe, are, active labour 
of body or mind, fingly, of in combination ; unreflrained in- 
dulgence in eating a variety of food, particularly fuch kinds as 
excite the action of the ftomach, or otherwife interfere with. 
its healthy motions; and a free ufe of fermented liquors, or a 
conftant habit of employing ftrong vegetable food of the fari- 
naceous kinds. The moft general pre-difpofition confifts in a 
naturally itrong action of the ftomach, demanding food very 
frequently, and in large proportions, , 

Here Br. Rollo particularifes the common opinions cch- 
cerning the nature of the gaftric fluid, and of digeflion. But 
his details are chiefly drawn from the writings of Chaptal, 
Spallanzani, Stevens, Fordyce, and Cullen. We have nothing 
either of faét or obfervation from himfelf. 

The immediate caufes of the difeafe he then concludes, on 
the authority of the two cafes which he has defcribed, to be 
‘a morbid condition of the ftomach, and a general diffufion of 
a faccharine matter, with probably fome change in the fluids.’ 

An explanation is thus given. 


‘ This difeafe therefore, we alledge, confifts in an increafed mor- 
bid action of the ftomach, with too great a fecretion, and an altera- 
tion in the quality of the gaftric fluid, producing faccharine matter, 
and which remains unchanged, by a decompofition of the vegetable 
matter taken in with the food, and a certain defect of affimilation as 
connected with digeftion, and which probably may be owing to an 
exceflive a€tivity of the lacteal abforbents arifing from the peculiar 
ftimulus of fugar in a feparate ftate, or other matter ; but which may 
zifo depend on a fympathetic effeét with the morbidly increafed 
action of the ftomach. 3 

‘ The voracioufnefs or keennefs of appetite, with the very quick 
returns of it after eating, mark an increafed aétion of the ftomach, 
and which is farther corroborated by the fuccefs not only of our 
practice, but of any advantage which has been obtained by particu- 
lar remedies. Warm bathing, unctuous applications to the fkin, 
animal fats, and large quantities of opium adminiftered internally, 
have proved the only alleviations, or fteps approaching to cure 
which this difeafe has hitherto derived... It is true, bark and alum, 
the fulphuric and nitrous acids, have been . mentioned as affording 
relief and even curing, and fo has the Baga But of either 


we can fay nothing pofitively, though ark and alum, and thofe 
acids may be fuppofed:to diminifh increafed a¢tion of a peculiar 
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kind, indeed we know that bark and the fulphurie acid aétually do 
fo. 

‘ The increafed fecretion, anu altered quality of the gaftric fluid, 
are the neceffary confequences of the increafed aétien of the fo. 
mach. The opinion, that there is an increafed quantity of the 
gaitric fluid, is Wiisored not only by the neceffity of it arifing from 
the increafed action of veffels, but by the rapidity and nature of di- 
geftion, and the great quantity of a vifcid matter uniformly thrown 
up. by emetics during the coritinuance of the difeafe. The alteration 
of its quality is proved by the fame circumftances. - 

‘ Befides, if it is admitted, that a drynefs of the mouth, bad tafte, 
and a failure of faliva marl:, indyfpepfia, a deficienc and vitiation 
of the gaftric fluid, we may with equal propriety al ledge, that the 
mawkith, fourifh, and fweetifh tafte, with the vifcid quality of the 
faliva, and its increafed quantity in diabetes, prove the fuperabun- 
dance and vitiation of the gaftric fluid. 

‘ The explanation of the increafe of urine refers to the formation 
of faccharine matter principally ; but we alfo fuppofe a fympathetic 
effe&t may be attributed from the increafed action of the ftomach, 
communicated to the kidneys. And thus, though there were 
no. faccharine matter exifting, yet by the increafed aétion of the 
ftomach remaining, a preternatural quantity of urine would conti- 
nile to be made. Our fecond cafe juftifies this fuppofition, and it 
is farther fupported by confidering, that there is an increafe of urine 
in the inordinate aétions of the ftomach in other difeafes, and that 
there is a great diminution of it in fcurvy, where little or no action 
is admitted. The vinous diabetes gives the increafed aétion of the 
ftomach which is neceflary to the diabetes mellitus, but depending 
on a temporary ftimulus foon ceafes, whereas the other continues as 
its ftimulus is permanent. May not this ftimulus be the acid ftate 
of the.fluids in the ftomach, and which animal food, with an entire 
abftraction of vegetable nmatter, may remove ? 

‘ A fcarcity of urine of a high colour, and offenfive fmell, 
when of fome continuance, may denote the ftomach of imperfeé& 
force ; the common healthy quantity, and ufual appearance the 
ftomach in perfect force; and a great proportion of urine the f{to- 
mach of too much force. 

‘ The increafed quantity of urine in the diabetes has been fup- 
pofed to be connected with a ftate of tkin favouring abforption 
from its furface. Though abforption from the furface feems now 
to be univerfally admitted, yet there are fome doubts in our mind, 
at leaft with regard to its influence in this cafe. In our fecond pa- 
tient, when the quantity of liquids taken, and the quantity of urine 
made was exa¢tly kept, there appears an excefs.in the quantity 
drank. Dr. Currie, of Liverpool, mentions to us, ‘that in a cafe 
of diabetes where ‘he ufed the tepid bath with milk and with broth, | 


he never could difcover that the patient gained any weight during 
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immerfion, . In another cafe where, in confequence of an abftruc- 
tion of the pharynx, the patient died of hunger, after fubfifting | 
without {wallowing upwards of 30 days, the fame remark was 
made. ; Wy Ole ‘et to 23 . \ 

‘ The great quantity of extractive, matter in the diabetic urine, 
exclufive of the faecharine fubftance, fhews fome defe& in the 
powers of aflimilatien;,but-as,thofe powers are not fufficiently un- 
derftood, Wg ADE APRS AD particular explanation. Such de- 
fect feems.to depend on the ftate of the ftomach producing the 
difeafe, and probably. on excefliye activity of the lacteal abforbents.’ 


Vol, i. P. 232. » Menus 


This reafoning contradi€ts forme coanclufions that have, per 
Ips too Haftily, been’ confidered. as’ fatts, and reprefents 
others in new points of views. °' The chemical examination of 
the propertiés of healthy utine is alfo important, as forming. a 
kind of ftandard that may direét the decifions of future in- 
guirers: We could have wifhed that Mr. Cruikfhank had 
entered more fully into the inveftigation, as his brevity has 
occaficned the omiflion of fome circumftances which would 
have rendered the account more fatisfactory. It appears that 
the fpecific gravity of recent urine is from 1005 to 1033, ‘di- 
{tilled water being 1coo; and that, by evaporation, thirty- 
fix ounces, on a medium, yielded a refiduum of one ounce 
and one drachm, which confifted of the muriates of foda and 
ammonia, and the’ phofphats of foda, lime, and ammonia 5 
the phofphoric and lithic acids, and animal extractive matter. 
The relative proportions the author finds to be thefe : faline 
matter, or fufible falt, five drachms, twenty grains ; animal 
extractive matter, three drachms, twenty grains; and lithic 
acid, with phofphat of lime, twenty grains. 

On the ftates of the ftomach and gaftric fluid, Dr. Rollo’s 
refleCtions are interefting; but, of thefe, our knowledge is 
yet confined. : 

The plan of treatment here inculcated is not lefs fimpl 
and philofophical than the reafonings that have led to it. It 
refts upon thefe principles — 1{t. the prevention of the 
formation or evolution of the faccharine matter in the fto- 
mach —2dly. the removal of the morbidly increafed action of 
the ftomach, and the reftoration of that part of the body to a 
healthful condition. 


© Whatever’ (fays the author) * may be the caufe of the forma~ 
tion of the faccharine matter, it is neceflary to prevent it, as on its 
general ftimulus in the fyftem, and particularly on the kidneys, 
very general affections are maintained. Befides, the means employ - 
ed to prevent fuch formation may tend to the removal of the mor- 
bid action of the ftomach and laéteal abforbents, and the increaf- 
ed and altered ftate of the gaftric fluid on which its production 


Cait. Rey, Vou. XXII. Fam, 1798, E 
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probably depends. Animal food, animal fats, and confinement, 
with an entire abftinence from every kind of vegetable matter, af- 
ford the means, and which may be facilitated by the daily ufe of 
alkalies, calcareous and teftaceous fubftances, The quantity of 
animal foodMhould be reftrifted, and given in as {mall quantities as 
poffible to fatisfy the ftomach. 

‘ When the urine points out the abfence of the faccharine mat 
ter, and at the fame time its quantity continues more than natural, 
and containing likewife more of the extractive matter in a vifcid or 
tenacious form, while the- appetite remains keen, it may be pre- 
fumed that the increafed morbid aétion of the ftomach and la¢teal 
abforbents is not removed. It becomes then neceflary to exhibit 
the hepatifed ammonia, with an opiate and antimonial at night, 
and ‘continue them until the aétive condition of the ftomach is re- 
moved; the marks of which are, a fcarcity and high ¢oloured ftate 
of the urine with turbidnefs, furnifhing on evaporation an offenfively 
imelled, and faltith tafted refiduum without tenacity, accompanied 
with a want of appetite and loathing of food. At this time the 
tongue and gums will be found to have loft their florid colour, and 
become pallid. 

‘ When fuch a ftate occurs exercife is to be enjoined, a gradual 
return to the ufe of bread, and thofe vegetables and drinks which 
are the leaft likely to furnith faccharine matter, or become acid in 
the ftomach. Should this period of the difeafe be overlooked, and 
the confinement and anima] foed rigidly perfevered in, fcurvy or 
fomething akin to it might be produced. That fuch might be the 
termination of the diabetes, the appearances which arofe, more 
efpecially in our firft cafe, render extremely probable. .The grip- 
ings and offenfive {tools, the oilinefs on the furface of the urine and 
its high colour, the foctid breath and faitifh tafte, the great laffitude 
and heavinefs, with indifference to either eating, drinking, or mov- 
ing, were ftrong marks of a ftate approaching to fcurvy.’ Vol. i. 
P. 201. 


The mifcellaneous obfervations on feurvy, diabetes mellitus, 
and other difeales, fuppofed to depend on the affeétions of 
the ftomach, contain many ingenious conje€tures, which re- 
guire, however, the additional fupport of faéts. We admit 
that many of them are highly probable, and confequently 
claim moe than common attention. “There cannot, for in- 
ftance, be much difficulty in allowing that different conditions 
of the body may proceed from different plans of regimen or 
diet, or that appropriate articles of food and medicine, by 
being thrown into the ftomach, may caufe a hyper-oxygena- 
tion or de-oxygenation of the fyftem. But it remains to be 

roved (though we confefs the reafoning here adduced renders 
it probable) that the difeafes in queftion originate from thefe 


ftates. 
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The fecond volume of this performance is equally valuable 
with that which precedes it. The firft part of it contains the 
communications. of many ingenious practitioners in different 
parts of the kingdom, Thefe fhow in what points of view 
the diabetes mellitus has been generally confidered. Some of 
the cafes alfo prove the opinion of Dr. Rollo to be well- 
founded. In, this refpedt, the cafes detailed by Dr. Gerard, 
of Liverpool, and Dr. Cleghorn, of Glafgow, are particu- 
larly fatisfaétory. That of the former, likewife, fhows that 
there is-‘no abforption of fluids by the fin in this difeafe, as 
has been frequently fuppofed. ) 

The fecond part prefents us with the refults.of different 
trials of the nitrous acid in the cure of lues venerea. Thefe 
were conducted and drawn up by: Mr. Cruikfhank. 

It had. been fuggefted by Dr..Girtanner as probable, that 
the anti-venereal effects of mercurial preparations depended 
upon the difengagement of their combined oxygene. He 
does not appear, however, to have done any thing more than 
merely throw out the hint. But Mr. Scott, furgeon at Bom-~ 
bay, has called the attention of the profeflion more ftrongly 
to the fubjeét, by difcovering that the nitric acid is not only 
equal, but, in fome refpedts, fuperior to mercury, in the cure 
of the venereal difeafe. And the. experiments here detailed 
afford additional evidence of the utility of this remedy, and 
of other fubftances which contain a large portion of oxygene 


loofely combined. 


‘ The firft fubftances employed were acids, fuch as are known ° 
to contain much oxygene, and which parts with it readily; thofe 
already ufed have been the nitrous, oxygenated muriatic, and citric 
acids. It is well known that the bafis of thefe are different, and 
the only thing which they have in commonzis oxygene, if theres 
fore they fhould all produce the fame, or nearly the fame effeét, on 
this difeafe, as well as on the conftitution, the natural inference is, 
that this muft depend upon their common principle. 

‘ The only other fubftance which we have yet tried is the oxy= 
genated muriate of pot-afh, a neutral falt, containing much oxy- 
gene, and which parts with it very readily.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 145. 


From thefe trials there can be little doubt of the power of 
thefe fubftances over the difeafe in fome ftates; but whether 
they be capable of permanently curing the diforder in all its 


itages, is yet to be determined. 
he experiments and obfervations on the formation of the 


faccharine principle, are both judicious and ufeful. It is, per- 
haps, only by means of inveftigations made in this way, that, 
truth can be attained. The fact of oxygene being abfolutely 
neceflary to the converfion of vegetable mucilage into fugar,. 


is highly curious and wroey 
2 
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The remarks on the ation of a particular morbid poifor 
fhow the attention of the author, but do not fully explain the 
nature of the poifon. 

This publication is, in many refpects, éxtremely interefting 
to thofe who are anxious for the improvement of medical 
fcience, as it comprehends many important hints and reflec: 
tions, befide fuch as relate to the treatment of diabetes. 
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Hn Authentic Account of an Embaffy from the King of Great- 
Britain to the Emperor of China. By Sir George Staunton 
Bart. (Concluded from Vol. XXI. p. 381.) 


"THE exterior politenefs with which the Chinefe potentate 
treated the Britifh embaflador, was not accompanied with real 
amity. He viewed the ftrangers with an eye of jealoufy ; 
eonfidered them as intruders and f{pies, rather than as friends ; 
and was eager to difmifs them from his territories. To foften 
this apparent difgrace, our narrator obferves, that the earl 
was ‘aware of the propriety of fixing a limit to his embafly,” 
as the continued-refidence of a foreign minifter would have 
been a novelty in China. ~ ) 

. Having brought back the embaffador to Pekin, fir George 
diverfifies his narrative by remarks on the ftate of fome of the 
arts among the Chinefe. Of two arts very different from each 
other, he fpeaks in the following terms. 


‘ It is not farprifing that the method of making gunpowder, 
and of printing, fhould be difcovered to the Chinefe long before 
they were known by Europeans, With regard to the firft, ir 
whatever country nature creates nitre (one of the chief ingredients 
for making gunpowder,) in the greateft plenty, there its deflagrat~ “ 
ing quality is moft likely to be firft obferved; and a few expegi- 
ments founded on that obfervation, will lead to the compofition 
that produces fuch fudden and violent effects,. Nitre is the natu- 
ral and daily produce of China and India,.and there, accordingly, 
the knowledge of. gunpowder feems to be coeval with that of the 
moft diftant hiftoric events.. Among the Chinefe, it has been ap- 
plied at all times to ufeful purpofes, fuch as blafting rocks,. and 
removing great obftructions, ahd to thofe of amufement in making. 
a vaft variety of fire-works. ‘It was alfo ufed as a defence, by ua- 
dermining the probable paflage of the enemy, and: blowing him up. 
But its force had not been direétéd through ftrong metallic tubes as 
it was by Europeans foon after they had difcoveredit. Yet this jn- 
vention did not prove fo decifive for thofe who availed themfelves 
of it, as to mark diftinétly in hiftory, the precife period’ whén its 
practice firft took place. “And tho, in imitation of Europe, it has 
beén introdaced into the armies of the Eait, other modes of warfare 

are fometimes {till preferred to it, meet f 
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‘.In relation, to the fecond method, or that of printing,, import- 
ant as are its effects'in Europe} it is obvious, that as its object is 
only to multiply copies of the fame writing, it could be fought for 
only i in that fociety which produces many readers. The number of 
fuch would no doubt be increafed wherever it were introduced ; 
but where that number is become very confiderable, from other 
caufes tending’to increafe the civilized and lettered claffes of fo- 
ciety, the various attempts to fupply their tafte, would naturally 
lead ‘o fo fimple an ‘invention as the Chinefe art of printing. It 
confifts in nothing more than in cutting, in relief, the forms of the 
written characters on fome compaét wood, daubing afterwards thofe 
charaéters with a black glutinous fubftance, and preffing upon them 
different fheets of paper (itfelf a previous and ingenious invention), 
each fheet taking thus an impreflion of the charaéters upon which 
it had been laid. The art of engraving, for the gratification of the 
rich and powerful, had- been carried to fuch perfection among many 
mations of antiquity, that the invention. of printing, as here de- 
feribed, and coming fo near'to mere engraving, was likely foon to 
follow whenever the. number of readers fhould be great as to infure 
xeward to the inventor. ‘The ftate of fociety in China, from the 
moft early ages, rendered that number prodigious. Unlike to the 
reft of the world, where valour and military talents, occafionally 
united with natural eloquence, were originally the foundation of all 
wealth and greatnefs, while literature was little more than an amufe- 
ment ; the fludy of the written morale, hiftory, and policy, of China, 
‘was the only road, not merely to power and honour, but to every 
individual employment in the ftate, The neceflity, therefore, for 
fuch a multiplicity of copies for all perfons in the middling as well 
-as'upper Clafies of life in the moft populous of ‘all empires, was the 
earlyoand natural parent of the printing art, as it is {till praétifed 
ones them.’ Vol tier, 292. - 


_ The typographic art is of fignal importance in China, as it 
‘has contributed to the prefervation of the empire, £ in a ftate 
nearly uniform,’ for along fucceflion of ages. 


¢.It has been the means of diffufing univerfally, and eftablifhing 
among all ranks of men, certain fixed principles of right, and rules 
of recal rectitude, which ferve as fo many dikes or ait againit 
-the:tumult.of human. paflions,. and reftrain the propenfities of men 
in the plentitude of power. At évery change in the government of 
the neighbouring countries not fo circumftanced, fuccefs, like a 
torrent, {weeps before it, and levels all former arrangements of fo- 
ciety.“ But,in China, inftitutions and opinions furvive the wreck of 
revolutions. The fovereign may be removed, his whole family cut 
off; but the manners and condition of the people remain the fame. 
The throne itfelf is fupported by maxims propagated from the prefs. 
The virtues of its poffeflor, are emblazoned by it to all his fubjeéts, 
It gives him the vaft advantage of directing their fentiments as he 
E 3 
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thinks fit. His palaces, his gardens, his magnificence, create no 
envy towards a prince reprefented to be endowed with the moft 
tranfcendent qualities; and to be employed in promoting, without 
intermiffion, the happinefs of his people. Vol. ii, P. 301. 


Hence it appears, that the Chinefe prefs is a very powerful 
engine in the hands of defpotifm, and that the emperor, with 
interefted meannefs, affifts in the propagation of a fpirit of 
delufion. The general government of Chen-Lung, however, 
is faid to be moderate. 

The tafte of the Chinefe for the horticultural art may be 
eftimated from the opinion of Mr. Barrow, who had a better 
opportunity, than any other attendant of the embafly, of fee- 
ing the gardens and pleafure-grounds of Yuen-min-yuen, an 
imperial feat near Pekin. At this villa,— 


‘ the grand and agreeable parts of nature were feparated, con- 
nected, or arranged in fo judicious a manner, as to compofe one 
whole, in which there was no inconfiftency or unmeaning jumble 
of objects ; but fuch an order and proportion ds generally prevail in 
{cenes entirely natural. No round or oval, fquare or oblong lawns, 
with the grafs fhorn off clofe to the roots, were to be found any 
where in thofe grounds. The Chinefe are particularly expert in 
magnifying the real dimenfions of a piece of land, by a proper dif- 


‘pofition of the objects intended to embellifh: its furface ; for: this 


purpofe, tall and luxuriant trees of the deepeft green were planted 
in the fore ground, from whence the view was to be taken ;_ whilft 
thofe in the diftance gradually diminithed in fize and depth of co- 
Jouring ; and in general the ground was terminated by broken and 
irrecular clumps of trees, whofe foliage varied as well by the-ditfe- 
rent {pecies of trees in the group, as by the different timnés of the 
year in which they were in vigour; and oftentimes the vegetation 
was apparently old ‘and ftunted, making with difficulty its. way 
through the clifts of rocks, either originally found, or defignedly 
collected upon the fpot. The effect of intricacy'and concealment, 
feemed alfo to be well underftaod by the Chinefe. At Yuen-min- 
yuen, a flight wall was made to convey the idea ‘of a magnificent 
building, when feen at a certain diftance through the branches of a 
thicket. Sheets of made water, initead of being furrounded by flop- 
ing banks, like the glacis of a fortification, were occafionally hem- 
med in by artificial rocks, ‘feemingly indigenous to the foil. 

‘ The only circumitance which militated againft the piéturefque 
jn the landfcape of the Chinefe, was the formal fhape and glaring 
colouring of their buildings. Their undulating roofs are, however, 
an exception to the firft part of the charge; and their projeétion 


‘throws a foftening fhadow upon the colounade which fupports it. 


Some of thofe towers, which Europeans calls pagodas, are well 
‘adapted objects for viftas, and are accordingly, for the moft part, 


placed on elevated fituations.’ Vol, ii, rp. 306, 
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_ Mr. Barrow adds, what perhaps may excite furprife, that, — 


_ © notwithftanding the juft ideas which the Chinefe conceive of 
ornamental gardening, and the tafte with which they difpofe of 
every object to the greateft advantage, they are not only totally ig- 
norant of the principles, of perfpective, and of the gradations of 
light and fhade, but are ‘utterly infenfible of their effect, as appear= 
ed from their own performances with the pencil. When, likewife, 
feveral portraits by the beft European artifts, intended as prefents 
for the emperor, were expofed to view, the mandarines obferving 
the variety of tints occafioned by the light and fhade, afked whe- 
ther the originals. had the right and left fides of the figure of diffe- 
rent colours ? They confidered the fhadow of the nofe as a great 
imperfection in the pi¢tuse; and fome fuppofed it to have been 
placed there by accident.’ Vol, ii, P. 307. 


But, though ‘the Chinefe are difabled, either by a defi- 
ciency in‘the knowledge of perfpective, or by a prejudice 
againit it, from’ excelling as general painters, they are fuc- 
cefsful inthe reprefentation of individual objects. 


‘ They are particularly happy’ (fays fir George) ‘ in the deline- 
ation of natural hiftory ; the different fubjeéts appearing not only 
correct, but with the features and attitudes of mature, and with an 
exactnefs fo minute, that a Chinefe painter fometimes reckons the 
number of .{cales upon a fifh which, he is to reprefent ; the whole 
with a brilliancy of colouring, the more furprifing, as it is found 
to be owing to the more patient and careful levigation of the fame 
pigments which are ufed in Europe. Some European prints have 
been copied by them, and coloured with an effeét which has at~ 
tracted the admiration of the beft judges.’ Vol. ii. P. 309. 


Before the difmiffion of the Englifh from Pekin, the em- 
baffador had another interview with the emperor; but it was 
as fruitlefs as thofe which had taken place at Zhe-hol. It was 
even preceded and accompanied. by treatment feemingly con- 
temptuous ; for it was intimated to the earl, that, though he was 
indifpofed with the rheumatifim, he was expected ‘ to go fome 
miles upon the road to meet his imperial majefty ;” and, when 
he came within view, a gracious mé/Jage of civility was deliver- 
ed to him, with a requeit that he would ‘retire without delay 
from the cold.and damp of the’ morning,’ which might prove 
unfavourable to his diforder. 

‘ The anfwer of Chen-Lung te the letter of his Britannic 
majefty was at length delivered, with a variety of prefents, 
This was the fignal for departure. On pretence of doing ho- 
nour to the vifitants of China, but, in reality, for the purpofe 
of watching their condudt, Sun-ta-Zhin, a perfon of high 
rank, was ordered to accompany them in their journey to the 
coaft. This appointment we the lefs difagreeable to lord 
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Magartney, as the feleCted mandarin added a‘courteous libes 
rality of difpofition to the merits of judgment and learning. 

In the return of the Englifh down the Pei-ho, they remarked 
the apparent poverty of the inhabitants of the diftricts water- 
ed by that river, as far as could be judged from their drefs and 
their houfes ; but the general cheerfulnefs of thefe ruftics feem- 
ed tq indicate, — 

¢ that they were not pinched for the abfolute neceffaries of life ; 
and that they did not confider their condition as the confequence of 
any particular act of injuftice done them; under a fenfe of which, 
men are feldom tranquil. Nor was their poverty owing to the bar- 
rennefs of their lands, which their induftry fertilized ; but human 
population was too crowded to admit fuch a portion of ground to 
each family as could fupply all the comforts of life. Little of it was 
referved for rearing other animals, from a conviction, no doubt, of 
what is afferted to be true by Adam Smith, that “acorn field of 
moderate fertility, produces a much greater quantity of food for 
man, than the beft pafture of equal extent; for tho its cultivation 
requires much more labour, yet the furplus that remains after re- 
placing the feed, and maintaining all that labour, is likéwife much 
greater.” On fome fmall fpots a few fheep are fed. A much 
greater number are brought from Tartary, as well as larger’ cattle. 
Such of the ‘latter 4s are kept in China, have ftarcely any other 
provender than the ftraw of corn cut {mall like chaff," A very 
feanty proportion of animal food ferves as a relifh to the vegetable 
diet’of the Common people. Milk, cheefe, and butter, the princi- 
pal refoutces of paftoral life, are little known to the Chinefe.? 
Wol. ii, Pp. 360. : 


Few opportunities of an accurate examination of the fe- 
male form had hitherto occurred in China to our travellers ; 
but Mr. Hickey had fufficient. means of furvey to -authorife 
him to declare, that the perfons of the women’ of an inferior 
elafs were, in general, deftitute of elegance and of ‘beauty. 


_ * Their heads were large and round, and their ftature low, appa, 
rently not aboverfix lengths of the head, Their fhape was wholly 
concealed from the neck downwards by loofe defies; they: wore 
widetroufers from the waift to the finall of the leg; and their feet 
and @akles were wrapped round with bandages.’ Vol. ii. p, 366. 


To thefe remarks of the painter, the fecretary of the em- 
bafly adds, that 


- * A cuftom which is faid to fubfift in China, muft render beauty 
yare in the lower clafles of life. Itis affured, that the young maid. 
ens diftinguifhed by their faces or their figure, are taken or pur- 
chafed from their: parents at the age of fourteen, for the ufe of the 
powerful and opylent, Accident had thrown a few of thefe within 
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wiew of the gentlemen of the embafly; who confidered them, from 
the fairnefs and delicacy of their complexions, and the beauty,:and 
regularity of their features, as entitled to admiration, Some of thofe 
who did not appear indifcriminately abroad,’ but whom, curiofi 
impelled to quit theig houfes to fee the extraordinary ftrangers pafs, 
were fometimes hooted back by Chinefe of the other {€x, as if ree 
proaching thém for expofing themfelves to the fight ef the bar- 


barians.’ Vol. iis p. 366. : ¥ 


Inftead of returning by the Yellow Sea, the earl took the 
route of the province of Shan-tung. At Lin-fin-choo, he 
quitted the river Eu-ho for the grand canal. This ancient 
and celebrated work extends about ‘five hundred miles, not . 
only through heights and over valleys, but acrofs lakes and 
tivers. It is irregular in width and in depth; and, for the 
regulation of the quantity of water in it, there are numerous 
flood-gates, which merely confift of planks let down one upon 
another, by grooves cut into the fides of the piers of flon¢ 
that project from each bank, a fpace being left in the middle 
for the paflage of the veflels, | 

In various parts of the country bordering on the canal, were 
moraffes which rendered.the ufual cultivation impracticable, 
In fuch fituations, ‘ the Chinefe (fays our author) exhibit 
new inftances of induftry and ingenuity.’ 


‘ They form rafts.or hurdles of bamboo, which they float upon 
the water, or reft upon morafles ; on thefe rafts they {pread.a layer 
of foil, from whence they raife various kinds of vegetables, in, like 
manner as fuccefsful attempts are made, in miniature, to, produce 
{mall vegetables on fhip-board, by laying feeds on: moiftened foil, 
or even on pieces of fiannel, placed in frames,-and wetted. By 
thefe means the radical: leaves,’ for example, ,of muftard {prout up 
quickly, and are particularly grateful to perfons long abfent from 
land. . 72 aod 
_ © Befide this method of raifing a crop upon the water, ‘the lakes, 
rivers, and canals of China, are converted fo afliduoufly to: fuch 
other ufeful purpofes, either in cultivating vegetables growing from 
their bottom, or ia catching, by fo many means, the birds that 
{wim, upon. its furface, or the fifh that exift under it, or the 
other animals which creep:upon the bottom, or by fertilizing the 
lands by irrigation from them, and by the cheap and ealy coms 
munication which they afford between the different diftriéts of 
the coreyt thas faving fo much land, otherwife neceflary for 
broad. roads, as well as fo much labour to make, and keep them 
in repair, which is now employed in agriculture; and fo. much 
more land, which would have been neceflary to produce nourifhe 
ment for the cattle, otherwife required to carry travellers and bur- 
dens on high roads ; that it may be confidered to be a moderate 
calculation, to place that’ element upon an equality, in productive 
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valtic, with the folid parts of the empire, of the fame fuperficiaf 
dimenfions.’? Vol; ii. P. 417. 

In the province of Kiang-man, Sou-choo-foo ftrongly at- 
tracted the attention of the fraeelets 3 ; and it therefore claims 
our notice. 


© The ftreets of the city of Sou-choo-foo were divided, like Ve- 
nice, by branches from the principal canal. Over. each of thofe 
branches was erected an elegant ftone bridge. The fleet of the 
embafly was nearly three hours in paffing the “faburbs of Sou-choo- 
foo, before they arrived at the city walls, under which was drawn 
up an immenfe number of veffels. In one fhip-builder’s yard 
were fixteen upon the flocks clofe to each other, each of the bur- 
den of about two hundred tons. In the walls of the city are 
turned feveral arches, through w hich the canal paffes. 

Sou-choo-foo appears to be an uncommonly large and populous 
city. The houfes were generally well built and handfomely deco- 
rated. ‘The inhabitants, moft of whom were clad in filk, appeared 
cheerful and profperous; tho it wa$ underftood that they {till res 
gretted.the removal of the court fron: Nan-kin, in their neighbour- 
hood, which had ‘formerly been the capital of the empire. Nothing, 
indeed, but very ftrong political confiderations, could have in- 
duced the fovereign to prefer the northern regions of Pe-che-lee, on 
the confines of ‘Tartary, to this part of his dominions, on which all 
the advantages of climate, foil, and produétions, have been lavifhed 
by nature with an unfparing hand ; and where nature itfelf has 
been‘‘improved by induftry and ingenuity. Sou-choo‘foo_ has 
been termed.by travellers the paradife of China. Among the na- 
tives it'is a common faying, that * heaven is above them; but on 
the earth they have Sou-choo-foo.” 

‘ The ‘gentlemen’ of the embafly alfo thought the women’ of 
Sou-choo-foo handfomer, fairer, and dreffed in a better tafte, than 
moft of thofe they had feen to the northward ; where the neceffity 
of long toiling in the open air on a lefs fertile foil, and of fharing in 
the rudeft labours with the men, the confined and ‘homely fare 
which ferves them for fubfiftence, and the little leifure left them for 
attending to their perfons, may have contributed to darken their 
complexions, as well as to harden and disfigure many of their fea- 
tures, more than could be effeéted by the occafional rays of a more 
fouthern fun falling upon the females, at the diftance of thirty 
degrees from the equator. The ladies of Sou-choo-foo are fome- 
times diftinguifhed by a {mall cap on’the forehead brought down 
toa peak between the eyebrows, made of black fatin, and fet with 
jewels, They likewife wear ear pendents of eryftal or gold, 

‘Ata fhort diftance from Sou-choo-foo is the beautiful lake of 
Tai-hoo, furrounded by a chain of piéturefque hills. This lake, 
which furnifhes fifh for the inhabitants of Sou-choo- foo, fceves 
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them alfo as a place of publie refort and recreation. Many of the 
pleafure-boats were rowed each by a fingle female.’ Vol. ii, r. 
427- | | | ck | 

The capital of Che-kiang, called Han-choo-foo, where the 
ambaflador foon after arrived, was a more populous and com- 
mercial town than Sou-choo-foo;. but the houfes were not fo 
well built. At this city a feparation of the party took place. 
The earl, with a majority of the company, proceeded towards 
Canton; while the reft repaired to Chu-faa to embark in the 
Hindoftan. 7 | 

In the journey to Canton, the fugar-cane and the tea-plant 
were obferved. The canes are planted in rows with great 
regularity; and the eatth is heaped up about the roots. By a 
mechanical contrivance and the labour of buffaloes, the juice 
is extracted from them; and the canes then ferve as fuel for 
boiling it. Of the tea-plant, the 


‘ perpendicular growth is impeded, for the convenience of ..col- 
Jecting its leaves, which is done firft in {pring, and twice afterwards 
in the courfe of the fummer. Its long and tender branches {pring 
up almoft from the root without any intervening naked trunk. It 
is bufhy like a rofe tree, and the expanded petals of the flower bear 
fome refemblance.to that of the rofe. . Every information received 
concerning the teaplant concurred in affirming that its qualities de- 
pended both upon the foil in which it grew, and the age at which 
the leaves were plucked off the tree, as well as upon the manage- 
ment of them afterwards. The largeft and oldeft leaves, which are 
the leaft efteemed, and deftined for the ufe of the loweft claffes. of 
the people, are often expofed to fale with little previous manipu- 
lation, and ftill retaining that kind of vegetable tafte which is com- 
mon to moft frefh plants, but which vanifhes in a little time, 
whilft the. more effential flavour, characteriftic of each. particular 
vegetable, remains long without diminution. The young leaves 
undergo no inconfiderable preparation before they are delivered to 
the purchafer.. Every leaf pafles through: the fingers of a female, 
who rolls it up almoft to the form it had affuumed before it became 
expanded in the progrefs of its growth. It is afterwards placed upon 
thin plates of earthen ware or won, made much thinner than can be 
executed by artifts out of China. It is confidently faid in the 
country, that no plates of copper are ever employed for that pur- 
‘pofe. Indeed, fearcely any utenfil ufed in China is of that metal, 
the chief application of which is for coin, The earthen or iron 
plates are placed over a charcoal’ fire, which draws all remaining 
moifture’from the leaves, rendering them dry and crifp. The co- 
lour and aftringency of green tea, is thought to be derived from the 
early period at which the leaves are plucked, and which, like un- 
ripe fruit, are generally green and acrid. The tea, is packed in 
Jarge chefts lined with very thin plates of lead, and the dried leaves 
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of fome large vegetable. It is too true, that the tea is. preffed down 
into thofe chefts by the naked feet of Chinefe labourers, as grapes 
are prefled by the wooden thoes of European peafants; in which 
lat ‘cafe, the juices are purified by the fubfequent fermentation, 
‘Notwithftanding this uncleanly operation of Chinefe packers, the 
upper ranks in China are as fond of tea as the people are, and par- 
ticularly folicitous in their choice of it. That of a good quality is 
dearer in Pekin than in London, [It is fometimes made up into 
balls. A ftrong black extract alfo, is frequently made from it. 
Many virtues are attributed to tea, which is in univerfal ufe through- 
out the empire.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 464. 

In the manufacture of porcelain, a f{pecies of fine granite 
is ufed by the Chinefe: a material anfwering to the Englith 
foap-rock is likewife an ingredient ; and the afbeftos and gyp= 
fum are alfo faid to enter into the compofition. It appears, 
that a great misfortune is occafionally fuftained by a porcelain- 
manufacturer. From the want of fome precife method of re- 

ating and afcertaining the heat within the furnaces, ‘ their 
whole contents are fometimes baked into one folid and ufelefs 
mafs.’. Such a difafter might be preyented bythe ufe of the 
thermometer of our countryman Wedgwood. 

This journey was profecuted alternately by water and by 
Jand. In advancing over the fpace between one river and 
another, at a confiderable diftance from all great roads, 


¢ not a mile was travelled without a village; nor a fpot obferved, 
except miere rocks, or perpendicular heights, that was not under 
cultivation, ‘The villages were not furrounded by walls, but were 
adorned with handfome gateways at their extremities, The rocky 
‘places appeared to have been denuded of the earth which had co- 
vered them formerly, in order to place it on a furface where it 
might become more conveniently a medium for the nutriment of 
plants. Where the face of the hill or mountain is not nearly.per- 
pendicular to the level furface of the earth, the flope is converted 
into a number of terraces one above another, each of which is fup- 
ported by mounds of ftone. By this management it is not un- 
common to fee the whole face of a mountain completely culti- 
yated to the fummit. Thefe ftages are not confined to the culture 
of any particular vegetable. Pulfe, grain, yams, fweet potatoes, 
onions, Carrots, turnips, and a variety of other culinary plants are 
produced upon them. A refervoir is funk in the top of the moun- 
tain. The rain water colleéted in it is conveyed by channels fuc- 
ceflively to the different terraces placed upon the mountain’s fides,’ 
Vol. ii. Pp. 473. 

A curious water-wheel is defcribed. Two pofts are fixed 
in the bed of a riyer; and they fupport the axis of a large 
wheel, confifting of two unequal rims, both of which dip in 
the,ftream, while the oppofite fegment of the wheel rifes above 
the elevated bank. Between the rims and the fpokes, are 
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woven pieces df bafket-work, which, meeting the current, 
turn the wheel round. "The rims are furnifhed with tubes, by 
which the water is conveyed into a wide trough for the pur- 
pofe of agricultural fertilifation. This defcription, we believe, 
is as perfpicuous as the more copious account which fir George 
Staunton has given. 

The women, in fome parts, are even yoked to the plough. 
In one of the fouthern provinces, 


‘ the women of the lower rank are freed from the prejudice: of 
little feet ; and are fo remarkably robuit and laborious, that peafants 
of other provinces have been known to come to purchafe what they 
call, a working wife, in Kiang-fee. A farmer in that province has 
been feen to drive, with one Band, a plough,.to which his wife was 
yoked, while he fowed the feed with the other hand in drills, 
The foil, indeed, was loofe, and the plough of very light materials 
and conftruétion ; the tafk impofed upon the woman appeared to an 
European eye altogether unbecoming, when not borne equally by 
the other fex. "The wives were diftinguifhed from the maidens, by 
the latter allowing the hair near the forehead to hang down towards 
the eyebrows, while the former had.all theirs bound together upon 
the crown of the head.’ Vol. ii. P. Sos. 


A remarkable rock was feen in the approach to Canton, 


‘On one fide of the river was an immenfe rock of gray eoarfe 
marble, eftimated to be about fix hundred feet in height. In a 
large rent or fiffure clofe to the water’s edge, and acceffible only by | 
boats, is a temple, inhabited by Ho-fhauny, or priefts of Fo, who 
worfhip there a variety of chiefs or heroes deified, and of virtues 
and paffions perfonified. This temple confifted of feveral apart- 
ments, one over the other, of confiderable height, confifting chiefly 
of excavations made into the rock. Above them, in a large natu- 
ral fiffure, was an immenfe mafs of ftalactites not lefs, apparently, 
than a ton in weight, out of which proceeded a vaft number of ra- 
mifications.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 516. 


During a part of this journey, a mandarin who had been 
appointed viceroy of Canton was the companion and guide of 
the embaffador, who had no reafon to complain of want of 
re{pect in the treatment which he received from this friendly 

overnor. ‘The public honours paid tothe earl concurred 
with the perfonalattentions of the viceroy to produce an al- 
teration in the deportment of the inhabitants of Canton towards 
the Englith, to whom they had in general behaved with, 
Raughtitiete and infolence. Two ediéts which were promul- 
geted by the governor had alfo a‘ good effect in checking infult 
and impofition. In his favourable difpofition towards the 
Englith, the viceroy is fuppofed to have been partly influenced 


_ * by the opinion he had\conceived of their fcience and acquire- 
ments. Accident contributed toward infpiring him with fuch fen- 
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timents. ‘The cuftom of inhaling the vapour of tabdcco,; as well a& 
that of taking it in powder, is very general in China, and extends to 
the higheft ranks. The viceroy once wanting to light his pipe ia 
the abfence of his attendants, the embaflador took from ‘his packet 
a {mall phofphoric bottle, which opening, he foon kindled a match 
that anfwered the purpofe wanted. ‘Fhe fingularify of a perfon’s 
appearing to carry fire about him without damage, attracted the 
viceroy’s attention. His excellency explained the phenomenon to 
him in general terms, and made him a prefent of the bottle, which 
was not a little valuable in his eyes:' This trifling incident led to 
a converfation on other curious fubjects, from whence it was fuf- 
ficiently apparent how much the Clrinefe, tho fkilful and dextrous 
in particular arts, were behind the weftern nations ix many philo- 
fophical and ufeful branches of fcience. The embaflador was not 
forry to have the opportunity of mentioning fome of the modern 
attainments of Europeans, which were the moft likely to affect the 
imagination on being firft related: fach as the method of afcending 
in the atmofphere bv the affiftance of balloons filled with attenuated 
air; the apparatus for reftoring fufpended animation ; and the ope- 
rations for giving fight to the blind, in cafes of cataract, by its ex- 
traftion or depreffion. Doctor Dinwiddie gave leétures on elec- 
tricity, and other parts of natural philofophy, whieh were attended 
by the gentlemen of the factory, and by fuch of the natives who 
knew a. little Englifh, and who were much ftruck with feveral of 
the experiments, tho they did not always comprehend the expla- - 
nation, or perfe&ly underftand the language, of the lecturer. The 
contcioufnels of fuperior knowledge and acquirements in Europe- 
ans, neceflarily tended to procure for them the admiration, efteem, 
and confequent good treatment of the natives. Doctor Gillan was 
of material ufe to feveral of the mandarines,.in prefcribing for their 
complaints ;,and fome perfons high in office, came purpofely to 
Canton in order to confult him.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 533. 


After fome continuance at Canton and Macao, the embaf- 
fador commenced his homeward voyage in the {pring of the 
year 17943; and, on the 6th of September, he difembarked in 
the harbour of Portfmouth. 

As fome concluding remarks, on the refult of the voyage 
and the embaily, will neceflarily be expe€ted, we obferve, in 
the firit place, that the information which we have obtained 
is far from, being complete. Undoubtedly, from the perufal 
of this work, we know more of the manners and cuftoms of 
the Chinefe, of their arts, inftitutions, and policy, than we 
before could boaft. But many points are ftill unknown; and 
much important intelligence is {till requifite for the fatisfaCtion 
of European curiofity.. 

We proceed to remark, that the narrative, upon the whole, 
is intereflirig, and that the information appears in general-to 
be accurate, and is communicated with perfpicuity : but the 
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fiyle is inelegant, and frequently vulgar and incorrect: andy 
though a fpirit of philofophy pervades many of the obfer- 
vations, others are barren and trite. Of the embellifhments it 
may be faid, that the reprefentations of Chen-Lung and lord 
Macartney, and the vignettes in the two volumes, are. neat en- 
gravings ; but the folio plates which accompany the work are; 
for the moft part, badly executed. , 

We learn, among other circumftances, that the extent of 
China, within the great wall, comprehends 1,297,999 fquare 
miles, and that the population of the country amounts to 333 
millions. The latter calculation, however, is far too great 
to be admitted as certain; but it was given by’an intelligent 
native, a perfon of reputed’ veracity, who affirmed that it was 
juttified by official documents. ‘Ihe revenues are eftimated 
at about 66 millions of pounds fterling. If we compare the 
population of the empire with this account of the revenue, 
we may confider the Chinefe as being very lightly taxed by 
their fovereign.. The military eftablifhment confifts of a 
million of infantry, and 800,000 cavalry. As a prince of 
Tartarian defcent fills the throne, we need not be furprifed to 
find, that the chief officers of the army are Tartars; but, ‘in 
giving the troops of that nation a higher pay than that which 
their Chinefe fellow-foldiers receive, as well as in other in- 
{tances, the emperor a¢ts with impolitic partiality. The Chi- 
nefe acutely feel the degradation to which they are thus fub- 
jected ; and murmurs againft the Tartars are frequent. 

It appears, that the defpotifm of the government is in fome 
meafure reftrained by a regard for ancient inftitutions. Coun- 
cils are eftablifhed, whofe judgment is guided by a body-of 
do€trine, tranfmitted from age to age as:a code of wifdom and 
juftice. To the fuggeftions of thefe aflemblies the emperor, 
it is faid, ufually conforms. But, as Tartars bear the fway in 
moft of thefe councils, we may fuppofe that the venerable 
code is not always ftrictly regarded. 

‘The laws of the country are not complex; and pleaders or 
attorneys are rarely employed. ‘The adminiftration of juf- 
tice, however, is not pure or incorrupt. ‘The judges are paid 
by both parties; and, as the fees are not regulated by a certain 
ftandard, the perfon who is more opulent or more liberal than 
his adverfary has the beft chance of gaining his caufe, _ But 
the councils of infpection occafionally remonitrate againft ju- 
dicial partiality ;, and unjuft magi{trates are fometimes checked 
in their career. ‘The ufual punifhments of offenders are fla+ 
gellation, fine, imprifonment, and exile. For murder-and 
other heinous crimes, individuals are ftrangled or beheaded. 

The clafles of men in this empire may be reduced to three, 
Thefe are, men of letters, the followers of trade and mechani- 
cal purfuits, and the cultivators of the earth. All the civil 
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gfhees of the ftate are conferred on individuals of the fire 
elafs 5 and thofe of the fecond are lefs refpeéted than ‘the agri~ 
cultural fubjeéts of the ftate. Wealth alone is little regarded 
and, indeed, it is too much divided to allow many to be ex- 
tremely:opulent. ‘The diftribation of it is confiderably pro- 
moted by that cuftom which renders all the fons in a family 
the joint heirs of their father. | 

The manners of the Chinefe are formal and cereménious 
in public ; but, in private fociety, their deportment is eafy 
and familiar. In their appearance before ftrangers, they dif- 
play great confidence and felf-fufficiency ; but, to their coun 
trymen of fuperior rank, their behaviour is fawning and fervile: 
In no country, we believe, are habits of fubmiffion and fubor- 
dination more deeply imprefled on the minds of the people. 

Induftry is a ftriking feature in the character of this nation 5 
and that quality is particularly applied to agriculture: but the 
general attention which is paid-to this employment does not 
prevent the occafional preflure of famines When fuch a mis« 
fortune happens, the emperor appears as ‘the father of his 
people : he remits the taxes to the poor, and opens his grana- 
ries for. their relief. 

Calmnefs and moderation feem habitual to the Chinefe. 
They are cautious and circumfpeét, and too frequently artful 
aud hypocritical. ‘They are jealous of. ftrangers, as if they 
thought individuals of all nations inclined to take advantage of 
others. : wean 

The women are retained in a ftate of fabferviency. Their 
education being neglected, they look up to their fathers ‘or 
their hufbands for the direction of their condu&t.’ When a 
wife is not prolific,-her hufband may marry another before 
her death ; and it is not unufual to keep concubines, whofe - 
children are indulged with the rights of legitimate birth. 

Though the Chinefe may be deemed a literary nation, they 
are not eminent for fcientific fkill. Of mathematics, aftrono- 
my, chemiftry, and other departments of fcience, they have 
merely a flight knowledge. With medicine, and the chirur- 
gical art, they are very imperfectly acquainted ; but we muft 
admit, that their early practice of inoculation does them fome 
credit. 

Several of their mechanical contrivances are: ingenious 3 
and they make various articles of curious workmanfhip in 
Wwoodand in metals. In the art of cafting iron they excels 
their filk and cotton manufactures are neat; and they are re~ 
markably expert in the imitation of European work. 

With regard to the effect of a very expenfive embafly, we 
are forry to be obliged to aflirm, that it is far from being fa- 
tisfactory. Sir George Staunton dwells on a particular ground 


_ ef jealoufy conceived by the Chinefe, who imagined that troops 
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had been fent from Bengal to affift the rajah of Napaul againft 
the imperial army. This idea, however, was ill-founded. 
The moft important and permanent ground of fufpicion, 
though the baronet has not thought proper to difcufs it, may 
be referred to the’hiftory of Britith India. Chen-Lung mutt 
have recollected, that, at the commencement of his reign, the 
Englith in that country were meré merchants; that the ambi- 
tion of the Eaft-India company was at length inflamed with 
the hopes of territorial poffeffion ; that contefts between na- 
tive princes were artfully fomented; that nabobs were plun- 
dered and enflaved, tribes were exterminated, and flourifhing 
provinces were feifed. Thefe circumftances were not calcu- 
lated to give the emperor very high ideas of Britifh juftice 
and moderation. With fuch impreffions, he could not be 
expected to favour his vifitants to the extent of their wifhes. 
He was not very eager to treat of the bufinefs of the embafly ; 
and, though he expreffed his with that a Britifh minifter might 
foon re-appear in China, a confiderable time will probably 
elapfé before a commercial treaty, or a friendly aflociation, 
will be formed between the courts of London and Pekin. 





The Poems of Caius Valerius Catullus, in Englifh Verfe: with 
the Latin Text revifed, and Claffical Notes. Prefixed are 
Engravings of Catullus, and his’ Friend Cornelius Nepos. 
2 Vols. Sun, 12s. Boards. Johnfon. 1797. 


THE tranflator remarks in his Preface, that, 


¢ notwithftanding feveral of the poems~of Catullus have al- 
ready appeared in an Englifh drefs, we have hitherto had no com- 
plete tranflation of that Roman claflic.’ . P. i. 


He adds: 


‘-whence fuch a circumftance fhould arife, it is impoffible to 
conjecture.’ P. 1, 


To us the reafon appears obvious. The majority of thefe 
oems are worthlefs; and the chief excellence of thofe that 

Bee ranked Catullus fo high among the Roman poets, confifts 
in a peculiar happinefs of expreflion, of which perhaps no 
tranflation could convey an adequate idea. Indeed, the man 
whofe abilities fhould be equal to the talk, would be inexcu- _ 
fable in fo employing himfelf. 

In the prefent verfion, we have all the beaftlinefs of Catul- 
lus. For this, the tranflator fhall allege his own excufe. 


¢ Thofe indecencies occurring fo frequently in our poet, which 
I have conftantly preferved in the original, and ventured in fome 


Crit. Rav. Vor. XXII, Fam. 1798. F 
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way to tranflate, may be thought to require'apology ; for I have 
iven the whole of Catullus without referve. The chafte reader 
might think them beft omitted; but the inquifitive fcholar might 
with to be acquainted even. with the ribaldry, and broad lampoon 
of Roman times. | 
¢ When an ancient claffic is tranflated, and explained, the work 
may be confidered as forming a link in the chain of hiftory + hif- 
tory fhould not be falfified, we ought therefore to tranflate him 
fomewhat fairly ; and when he gives us the manners of his own 
day, however difgufting to our fenfations, and repugnant to our 
natures they may oftentimes prove, we muft not in tranflation fup- 
prefs, or even too much glofs them over, through a faftidious re- 
gard to delicacy. I have endeavoured throughout the work to con- 
vey our poet’s meaning in its fulleft extent, without overflepping 
the modefty of language.’ Vol. i. pr. x. 


Plaufible as thefe reafons may appear, we cannot think 
them fufficiently ftrong to juftify the tafk of tranflating poems 
fo totally deftitute of genius-and decency as are many of this © 
author. ‘They are, however, too difgufting to be produétive 
of evil; and, whatever charm they may poffefs in the origi- 
nal from terfenefs of language, it is totally loft in the Englith 
verfion. 

We read the better poems of Catullus with delight: we 
turn to the tranflation; the words are changed; and, though 
the import be the fame, the fpell is broken. The tritenefs of 
the language expofes the tritenefs of the idea; and the merit 
is deitroyed by an ‘expletive and avkward word, or a mere 
rhyming line. Every claflical reader. will. recollect with plea- 
fure the beautiful lines — 


O quid folutis eft beatius curis? 

Cum mens onus reponit, ac peregrino 
Labore fefli venimus larem ad noftrum, 
Defideratoque acquiefcimus leéto. 


The beauty is loft in the tranflation; and an expletive line 
wretchedly concludes it. 


¢ O, what fo fweet as cares redrefs'd t 
When the tir'd mind lays down its load; 
When, with each foreign toil opprefs’d, 
We reach at length our own abode ; 
On our own wifh’d-for couch recline, 
And tafte the blifs of fleep divine? Vol. i. p. 87. 


The excellence of the little poem ad Cornificium, confifts 
in its abruptuefs and brevity. 


‘ Male eft, Cornifici, tuo Catullo ; 
Male eft mehercule, et laboriose 3 
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Magisque, et magis, in dies et horas. 

Trafcor tibi: fic meos amores? 

Quem tu,. quod minimum facillimumque eft, 
Qua folatus es adlocutione ? 

Paulum quidlibet adlocutionis, 

Meeitius lacrymis Simonideis.’ 





* Hard, Cornificius, I declare, 

Hard is the.tot I'm doom’d to bear! 

And ev’ry day, and ev’ry hour, 

T live but to endure the more ! 

My injur’d heart indignant burns ; 

Why meets my love fuch cgld returns ? 

Say, tho’ thy words can fweetly flow, 

Have they once footh’d my bofom’s woe? 
Words, -moving as thofe tearful lays 

Which fang the fad Simonides!’ Vol. i. P. 106. 


The line - 


** Quem mulcent aure, firmat fol, educat imber,’ 
is rendered, : , 
‘ Which, while it' drinks pure gales, and foftering dews, 
Drinks the ftrong fun-fhine that its bofom tparms, 


bs 

The tranflator’s pronunciation may be.-fuppofed to be very 
bad, when we meet, in every page, with fuch rhymes as hate, 
intreat 5 déary fhare;, nature, creature; convey'd, /peds feay 
bay; &c. 

The work is valuable as a corre&t edition of Catullus with 
good notes. As a tranflation, it has the merit, if it be a me- 
rit, of reprefenting all the ideas of the original. 


Specimens of Britifh Minerals, felefed from the Cabinet of 
Philip Rafbleigh, of Menabilly, in the County of Cornwall, 
Eq. M.P. F.R.S. and F. AS. With general Defcrip- 
tions of each Article. ato. 2/. 125. 6d. Boards. Nicol. 


1797: 


WE confider this work as peculiarly valuable, and, to the 
naturalift, highly interefting. The Britifh minerals have not 
been properly defcribed ; and Cornwall, rich in mineralogical 
treafures, has, till lately, wanted’a fcientific hiftorian. Dr. . 
Borlafe’ has done whatever could be expefted from induftry, 
attention, and general knowledge; Mr. Klaproth has added 
fcientific remarks * and fome valuable analyfes ; but a want of 








* Publithed in the Schriften Natur-Forfchender Freunde, or Tranfaions of 
the Socicty of Friendly Naturalifts, at Berlin, tranflated into Englifh by Dr. 
Grofchke ; publifhed in 1727,and noticed in the Critical Review, Vol. LAVIIL, 
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difcrimination in the former, and the“too concife and limited _ 
defcriptions. of the latter, have left the fubje& in almoft its 
originalobfcurity. ‘The mineralogical {chool of Werner can- 
not boaft of many pupils among the Englifh chemifts; and 
the chemical fyftems require a dexterity of hand, fcientific 
fkill, and an apparatus of .no common extent, to deter- 
mine the nature of a given foflil....Mueh, information, how- 
ever, is gained by experience; and. the value of the prefent 
work, derived from its accurate plates, will greatly affift the 
ftudent in the acquifition of that experience, at a diftance 
from well-chofen collections... ‘To reprefent, with fidelity and 
effeét, the forms and texture of mineral bodies, has hitherto 
been rarely attempted: the ufual reprefentations have fcarcely 
excelled the naked outlines of mathematical diagrams. The 
firft attempt to give a proper difplay of the texture of hard 
bodies was, we believe, the Conchology of George Geve, 
painter at Hamburg, pudlifhed in 17555 but this was foon 
difcontinued, and eclipfed by the fplendid ‘ Recueil de Co- 

uillages,’ publithed by Regenfus, under the patronage of 
the king of Denmark, in 1758. We mention the latter, as, 
befides the fhape and relief of the fhells, which are admirably 
delineated, we can almoft diftinguifh their texture and hard- 
nefs. Various tinted drawings of foffils may occafionally be 
obferved ; but they are indifferently executed. The firft 
fuccefsful attempt was the reprefentation of the cryftal of 
wood-tin in M. Klaproth’s work; and, fince that tithe, we 
have feen fome ftriking and elegant delineations of fofhis: 
_ in the late volumes of Jacquin’s ‘ Colletanea.’? They are 
chiefly the ftones on which the lichens deferibed by him 
grow ; but are executed fo happily, that it is eafy, almoft at 
a glance, to.afcertain their nature. 

Mr. Rafhleigh’s very elegant and rich colleétion at Mena- 
billy 1s well known to the mineralogical traveller; and he has 
extended its utility by the plates before us, which, though 
almoft the firft fpecimens of tinted plates of minerals in this 
country, leave us little to hope in the progrefs of the art. 
We regret that the names of the artifts are not mentioned. 

The firft, five plates reprefent the tin ores. The firft plate, 
which contains the wood-tin ores, is peculiarly exact and dif- 
criminative in the forms and colouring. The fourth and fifth 
plates, containing fhining cryftals of tin ore,,are alfo very 
well coloured: the cryftals are thrown forward, and the na- 
ture of the bafe diftinguifhed with admirable effea. 

The twelve following plates reprefent the copper ores in 
different forms. Thefe are all truly excellent. “That which 


teprefents native copper, though not the moft firiking in the 
eftect, feems to have required the niceft attention; and in co-’ 


loured plates, € not to overftep the modefty of nature,’ not to 
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facrifice likenefs to fplendour, is a very unufual excellence. 

A few iron ores, the greater number of which are. not na- 
tives of Cornwall, are delineated in the eighteenth plate, 
which contains alfo the grey copper ore in triangular figures, 
like the grey filver ore. 

The fecond figure of the nineteenth plate (which exhibits 
ores of antimony from Cornwall) is coloured with great deli- 
cacy. ‘The ores of calamine, in the twentieth, are equally 
well reprefented. . 

The twenty -firft and twenty-fecond plates depict different 
forms of pyrites, of which the laft, containing one figure 
only —the feathered pyrites —deferves particular notice. , 

The twenty-third and twenty-fourth plates contain. the 
fluors; the twenty-fifth and twenty-fixth, calcareous fpars 
from different parts of England ; the twenty-feventh, a fingular’ 
ftone, covered on one fide with cryftals of quartz, and on 
the other with thofe of calcareous {par. 

The feathered gypfum of the twenty-eighth plate (the fnow 
foflil of the miners) is very well delineated. Other reprefen- 
tations of gypfum occur in the twenty-ninth plate. Lead 
ores, and fome beautiful tin and copper ores, occur in the 
other plates. 

We have engaged in this particular defcription of Mr. 
Rafhleigh’s publication, becaufe the attempt is new, is exe- 
cuted with great fidelity and delicacy, and ‘truly merits the 
attention of the foffilift. It is not difficult to refer each f{pe- 
cimen to its fpecies in the fyftems of mineralogy. But we’ 
could have wifhed that this had been done by the author, and 
that M. Klaproth’s analyfes had been more frequently quoted, 
than we perceive them to be. 

On the whole, however, this is a very fplendid and elegant 
work, which will aftord, to the cultivators of mineralogy, a 
high degree of pleafure and inftruétion. 





<4n Effay on the Revenues of the Church of England. 8vo. 55+ 
Boards. Rivingtons. 1796. 


THE queftion. concerning the utility of a religious efta- 
blifhment, when placed on its-proper bafis, can be anfwered, 
we conceive, in the affirmative only but how far the revenue, 
appropriated for its fupport, may be at the difpofal of the le- 
giflature, is a diftin& confideration. ‘Without entering into 
a formal difcuffion of this point, we will venture to reprefent 
the ecclefiaftical revenues as being fo firmly eftablifhed by re- 
gularity of grant, that the legiflature, whofe power is in- 
competent to levy a tax on any man’s property without his 
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- virtual confent, can have no right to alienate the property of 


the church, or to difpofe of the freehold, even with the con- 
fent of the immediate pofleflors, who are no. more than tenants 
for life. The queftion weighs not with us, as it relates to the 
church, but as it involves the intereft of every individual., If 
the united wills of king, lords, and commons, can deprive any 
members of the community, whether corporate or diftin@, of 
their property, it follows, that king, lords, and commons, ine 
ftead of being makers and executors of laws for the preferva- 
tion of property in the hands of its owners, are ultimately the 
fountain of property in themfelves ;. an abfurd and monftrous 
doGrine ! ; 

Proceeding to the Effay before us, we ‘find: the fubje& con- 
fidered under three points of view, as.it is the intention of the 
writer to prove,— 


-¢ 7, That the clergy of the church of England have a natural, 
precedented and legal right to the revenues with which they are 
endowed — 

‘IJ. That, though thefe revenues may, collectively, appear large, 
they afford a very moderate competency to the many thonfands whofe 
fubfiftence depends upon them—Apd, ~ 

‘ III, That thefe revenues, particularly the part of them arifing 
from tithes, are neither burthenfome to the individual, nor injuri- 
ous to the public.’ p. 27. 


The author endeavours to eftablifh his leading pofition on 
the concurrent opinion and practice of. the ancients—the 
polity of the Jews, inftituted by God himfelf—and the pofitive - 
laws of the kingdom.’ 

In refpet, however, to the firft of thefe grounds, to us it 
appears altogether irrelevant ; for, if the concurrence of opi- 
nion and practice of the ancients be a fufficient plea for the 
continuance of an ufage, it becomes diihicult to fay what the 
fame authority will not fanétion. Nor does the argument, 
drawn from the polity of the Jews, more pertinently apply to 
the fubject ; inafmuch as the fame reafoning would make cir 
cumcifion, and every part of the Jewifh ritual, equally obliga- 
tory. ‘The flrength of the third principle, however, compen- 
fates the weaknefs of the two others. 

A variety of interefling extracts might be given; but we 
fhall content ourfelves with one. 


‘It hath been contended, that the payment of tithes bears fo 
hard on the fkill, labour-and expence of the farmer, that he hath 
no encouragement to improve his wafte lands, or even to make any 
improvements on thofe which are already in a ftate of cultivation ; 
becaufe, the greater his exertions are, the greater will be his ex- 
pence; and which expence will be farther virtually enhanced, by 
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the deduction of the tenth part of his increafed grofs produce :_.and 
that, therefore, it cannot be expected, that farmers will be induced 
to attempt multiplying their increafe, under fuch apparent and cer- 
tain difadvantages. 

* This, it muft be confeffed, is one of the moft plaufible of the 
feveral objections, which are urged againtt the payment of tithes. 
But, it is built upon an error, which pervades almoft every publi- 
cation, which of late years hath ifftied from the prefs, in demon- 
{tration of ‘the burthen and evil’corféquences of tithes. “And this 
error confifts in a fuppofition, or an affumption, that tithes, in ge- 
neral, throughout the kingdom, ate taken in kind, Gr comipounded 
for at their utmoft value,—than which, nothing can be mote con- 
trary to the fact itfelf. 

‘ The’ clergy, unlefs prevented by the unfairnefs or obftinaté 

proceedings of their parifhioners, for the moft part; let theif tithes 
at a moderately rated" compofition ; and that compofition, being 
ufually fixed at an incumbent’s firft entering on his -bensice, 
moft frequently continues during’ his whole incumbehey, and is 
augmented only by @ rife-in the rental of the parifh ; anda very 
great number of the clergy do not avail themfelves even of this cir- 
cumitance. Others: again énter into compofitions for Jonger of 
fhorter terms of years, and always at fuch rates, as. fecure to the 
farmer ample advantages, both in the common courfe of cultiva- 
tiog, or ia any-extraordinary exertions or improvements, which’ he 
might be inclined to make upon his farm. 
_ © Among the impropriators, the practice of taking tithes in kind, 
unlefs by compulfion, does not much prevail, as they moft com¢ 
monly abide by a compofition for a longer or fhorter term of years : 
and, even amongft thofe impropriators, who are averfe to entering 
into a compofition for: any length of time,2they feldom take their 
tithes in kind, but..a. temporary compofition’ for them; which, 
though varying from year to year, andj therefore. bearing a nearer 
proportion to the value of the crop on the ground, is, neverthelefs, 
very. confiderably in favour of the farmer. 

‘ Thus, the advantages to be derived, ‘from extra exertions, or 
in the common courfe of cultivation, the farmer,~(as it is prefum- 
able, he knows, what he is about to do,) may fecure before hand, 
by fortifying himfelf within the line of a reafonable compofition. 
And, as to the advantages refulting from the improvement of un- 
cultivated land, he is.not to be informed, that he is difcharged, by 
act-of parliament, from any additional tithe charge, on account of 
that improvement, for the firft feven years.’ P. 351. 


To thofe who with to underftand the fubje&, this tract will 
afford effential information. 
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A Compendious Syficm of Aftronomy, in a Courfe of Familiar 
Leétures; in which the Principles of that Science are clearly 
elucidated, fo as to be intelligible to thofe who have not fiudied 
the Mathematics. Alfo Trigonometrical and Celeftial Pro- 
blems, with a Key to the Epbemeris, and a Vocabulary of the 
Terms of Science ufed in the Leciures; which latter are ex- 
plained agrecably to their Application in them. By Margaret 
Bryan. 4to. 11. 75. Boards. Kearfley. 1797. . 


THERE are in the prefent times two fyftems contending 
with each other for the preference in female education. 
‘The one afflumes certain fictitious rights of women as the ba 
fis, and endeavours to place the fair fex on a par with merin 
intelleQual acquirements; the other is more indulgent to the 
female character, and has no end in view, but to. tinge it 
with thofe fuperficial accomplifhments, which may qualify it 
to amufe the idle hours of men of bufinefs or of pleafure. 
The firlt, aiming at too much, would employ the whole of 
that time in purfuits peculiarly belonging to the men, part of 
which. fhould certainly be given to the: duties. of domeftig 
life. If this fyflem fhould fucceed, and our women fhould be 
turned into men, who are to foothe the wrinkled brow of care, 
and aiford relaxation after the tedious hours of intenfe ftudy ? 
The female character cannot be formed in the harfh mould of 
a manly education: very few women will be found capable of 
going through the firft procefs; and, after the utmoft efforts, 
they will in general fall far fhort of the common attainments’ 
of the higher forms at a great fchool, or of the frefh-men in 
an univerfity. In the fecond fyftem, .on the other hand, juf-° 
tice is not done to the minds of females.. A moderate. culti- 
vation of their intellects will not diminith their charms ; and 
they may, without difadyantage to themfelves, learn enough 
to defpife the idle trifling and nonfenfe of the lordling or 
banker’s clerk, whofe natural infipidity muft ftill be lowered 
to make them agreeable, in their own eftimation, to female 
company. The moft elegant woman in the court of Louis 
the Fifteenth was fcarcely known in the circle to devote her 
hours to the Newtonian philofophy; yet her drefs was not the 
lefs elegant, nor were her manners the lefs engaging, becaufe 
flie decicated to mental improvement fome of thofe hours, 
which the greater part of her female companions beftowed on 
frivolity. At the levee, or in the ball-room, no one was more 
witty or more lively. _ 

Between the fyftems a third may be formed, in which re- 
gard fhall be equally paid to perfonal and mental accomplifh- 
ments 3 which fhall accommodate knowledge to the fenfibility 
gf the female character ; and: which fhall not give occafion ta 
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pedantry by too great an attention to abftrufe ftudies, or, by the 
purfuit only of trivial accomplifhments, become the fchool of 
coquetry. The fyftem, in thort, fhould elevate the virgin to 
the idea of being the rational companion of man, not the 
mere flave to his wanton pleafures. ‘The amiable authorefs 
of the work before us feems to have formed herfelf upon this 
plan; and_no one feems better qualified for the tafk which fhe 
has undertaken. We have here the fubftance of ten leCtures 
given by her in her fchool. ‘They contain thofe fubje€ts in 
aftronomy, which could be rendered intelligible to her young 
hearers; and throughout are interfperfed refleétions on the 
goodnefs and wifdom of providence, calculated to make dura- 
ble impreflion on minds of fenfibility. ‘They are naturally 
diffufe; becaufe it is a long time before a young perfon can 
acquire a precife notion of the fcience; and a more f{cientific 
mode of proving each propofition might deter the pupil from 
the purfuit of knowledge. A young lady, who has read with 
an inftru€tor thefe le&tures, cannot fail of attaining enlarged 
views of the univerfe in which fhe is.placed ; and fhe will be 
well qualified for entering upon other works of fcience. But 
the geverality of young females will not be’ defirous of pro- 
ceeding much farther, 


We hall give one extract as a fpecimen of the work, 

‘In Thales we have an example of the utility of. obfervation, 
judicioufly taken, and how a mind prone to ftudy, rifes progref- 
fively from one truth to another, and the extenfion the mental 
power is capable of, which ought to excite in us the like applica- 
tion in all we attempt to inveftigate.. 

‘ I love to trace the gradual progreflive elevation of ideas, from 
their firft dawn, in thofe minds that have indicated fuch a fubli- 
mity of fentiment and clearnefs of intelleft zs are not common; I 
cannot help participating in the fatisfaction they muft have felt, 
who by a due cultivation of their underftanding, have rendered 
their fellow creatures fuch effential fervices, — and I honor them 
from my heart. / 

‘ The manner in which the great philofopher Thales determined 
thofe phanomena, the difcovery of which is afcribed to him, was 
by due obfervation of the ftars under which the fun paffed in its 
apparent revolution, and thofe pafled by the moon, He perceived 
that they did not both pafs exactly under the fame, but that the 
orbit of the moon cut that of the fun in two points, deviating a 
little from it on each fide, and that it did not always cut the orbit: 
of the fun exaétly in the fame place each month, but that thefe 
variations returned nearly in the fame order after a certain number 
of revolutions of the moon. 

‘ Whether this great man was fenfible of the benevolent defign 
ef our Creator in this arrangement of the nodes of the moon, is 
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not faid,: but-it feemis an impeachment of his judgment, derogatory 
to his chara@ter, to fuppofe him ignorant of the advantages accru- 
ing to ali the inhabitants of the earth from this wife. ordination of 
providence, who, but for it, would, once a fortniglit, be deprived 
of neceflary illumination. 

* As we are certain that he underftood the confequence of their 
being in.a direét lines by his calculating the time of the ecliptes, 
it muft have been impofhble for-the utility arifing from the devia- 
tions from a right line to have efcaped his obfervation. 

‘ This difcovery of the caufe'of eclipfes relieved the people from 
the dreadful apprehenfions formerly attendant on thofe temporary 
deprivations. of: the fin’s light, which they had fuppofed to be oc- 
cafioned by the wrath of God, 

‘ How ignorant the Medes and Lydians were of the caufe of 
thefe phenomena, is evident from the effe& a total eclipfe of the 
fun had on them in the time of a battle, in the heat of which the 
fan being fuddenly obfcured to the place at which they fought, they 
defifted from all hoftilities, and ail animofity fubfiding on the evie 
dence, as they thought, of divine indignation, in which they were 
mutually involved, .as recorded by Herodotus, 


_- * Geography was 4lfo much benefited by this difcovery, particu- 


larly by the obfervation of Junar eclipfes, which ferved to give jufter 
ideas of the diftanees of countrics. 

‘ Thus, fuppofe two {pectaiors placed at different parts of the 
globe, and each prepared to. notice the inflant of the moon’s en- 
tetine into the fhadow of our earth; alfo the time.of its total ob- 
fcoration, and of its emerfion. Then on comparing the two times 
noted by each obferver, they were enabled to. judge of the com- 

arative diftances of the places from each other, eaft and welt, 
even fuppofing them only acquainted with the apparent motion of 
the heaves. . Lunar eclipfes alfo ferved to afcertain the rotundity 
of the earth. 

‘ Before this time, the earth was often fuppofed to be a flat fur, 
face, furrounded with water; which opinion was ftrengthened by 
the writings of the poets, who always exprefled the fun’s rifing 
above the ocean, and -fetting in it to caol himfelf. 

‘ This vulgar prejudice was fhaken off by thofe of the lonian 
ichool, who becoming acquainted with the circumftances of the 
moon fhining by borrowed light, perceived by the form of the 
garth’s fhadow projected on it, that it muft be globular. 
_ ¢ The Ionians feem to have been an ingenious and fagacious peo- 
ple, and to have poflefied great fteadinefs of charaéter ; ;, probably 
the falubrity of the climate might contribute to thefe advantages, 
as we know that foundnefs of conttitution i is generally accompanied by 
ftrength of underftanding, and perfeverance i in all the mind feeks after, 

¢ T'oales was fo happy ais to find in his difciple Anaximander the 
fame difpofition for knowledge, and ardent -fpirit of enquiry, as 
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he, himfelf poffeffed ; fo.that the congeniality of their tempers made 


them firm friends and allies. 

. ¢ How great was the advantage of thus being enabled to compare 
their ideas together ! for however penetrating a genius individuals 
may poflefs, their advancement in knowledge will be much retarded 
without the aid of another of fimilar talents ; as it is by comparing 
their opinions, that they can eftablif-them with facility, and-affert 
them with confidence... If the underftanding does not rife. above 
mediocerity, 1 can, affert from experience the difadvantage of not 
having a fecond perfon to confult‘on its opinions ; as I have felt the 
impediment it has been to the profecution of my prefent ftudy, by 
being obliged to digeft the opinions of all writers oi’ the fubjeéts of 
thefe le€tures without any affifting friend to ftrengthen or -cotifute 
my ideas as they arofe.’ Pp. 36. ; 


Though’ we admire the fentiments of our authorefs in gene 
ral, we may note fome in which fhe falls fhort of her ufual 
accuracy. ‘Thus, after recommending very properly. Paley’s 
(not Payler’s) Truths of Chriftianity, the tells her pupils that 
fhe'is . | 

‘ confcious that any innovation in religion, like that in a ftate, 
is but the forerunner of its total deftru@tion.’ ' 


This fentiment is ill-founded. .The Reformation was an ins 
novation in religion ; but religion itfelf was not ruined by it. 
The next caution, to guard againft {chifm, is the ufual artifice 
of a papift, who reprefents the danger of feparating from 
his church as the moft terrible of all evils: how much wifer 
and more becoming is the advice of the apoftle, ‘Try all; 
cleave to that which is beft.’ 

We obferve fometimes an improper acceptation of words. 
Thus, in the defcription of light, we find the word diluted. 


‘ Light radiating from a centre, diminifhes as it diverges; be- 
caufe, by filling a larger fpace, it becomes more and more dilut- 
ed? p, 13. 


Now diluted may be well faid of the weaknefs of a paint- 
er's colours, but not of the diminution of particles ftrik- 
ing a furface at different diftances. ‘The language ufed can- 
not be too plain;,and, in definition particularly, we fhould 
rather aim at retaining that of former writers, than deviate 
from it. From not attending to this confideration, Mrs. 
Bryan has given an erroneous definition of the angie, 


‘ AncLe. The diftance contained between lines which touch 
each other in one point.’ p, 287. ~ 


‘Now the angle is the inclination of two lines to each others 
and is meafured, not by diftance, but by arcs of a circle, 
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having the fame radius, and the vertex of the angle for its 


centre. 
There is a very good vocabulary ; but we beg leave to re- 


commend, for the next impreflion of the work, a flight addi- 
tion, etymologically explanatory of each word, 





The Hiftory of the New World, by Don Juan Baptifia Afunoz. 
Tranflated from the Spaytfh, with Notes by the Tranflator, 
an engraved Portrait of Columbus, and a Map of E/panola. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 8s. Boards. Robinfons. -1797. 


On a former occafion *, we noticed the German tranfla- 
tion of this work by profeffor Sprengel ; but we were then 
the more brief in ftating its contents, from an expectation of 
its appearance in Englifh. Few fubjects are of greater im- 
portance ; and, as the author has had accefs to new fources of 
information, it will be proper to exhibit a fummary of what 
he relates. | 

This interefting volume is divided into fix books, the firft 
of which opens with obfervations on the imperfect ftate 
of geographical knowledge among the ancients, which the 
erufades of the middle ages, and travels by land, in fome de- 
gree enlarged, but which the voyages of the Caftilians and 

ortuguefe much more extended. Columbus, roufed by 
the fpirit of difcovery, projects the enterprife of feeking 
Jands in the unknown ocean, and finds a new world in the 
weftern hemifphere. The refult of his undertaking corrects 
erroneous opinions, and, in refpeét to foil, plants, and ani- 
mals, widens the fcope of human obfervation. From the 
difparity between the aboriginal inhabitants and their Euro- 
pean vifitors, the new world becomes a gainer by the cultiva- 
tion of the latter, while its productions, and the confequent 
eftablifhment of trade, materially change the afpect of Eu- 
rope. In particular, the {ciences receive a frefh impulfe from 
the fuccefs of Columbus; and, though the efforts of the Por- 
tuguefe led the way, the enterprifing zeal of the Spaniards 
effected his fuccefs. 

It being the purport of the hiftory to develope by what 
means this end was attained, the writer begins his fecond 
book with remarks on the magnet, the nature and virtue of 
which were firft known during the middle ages. ‘Though 
nautical fcience and geography owe fo much, in modern 
times, to the invention of the mariner’s compafs, the difco- 
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* See Crit. Review, New Arr. Vol. XIX. p. 553. 
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very of the Canary Iilands ferved only at firft to fix a meri- 
dian of calculation. Bethencourt having there eftablithed a 
Caftilian colony, the trade of Seville gradually laid open the 
ocean, and confiderably improved. the knowledge of Africa. 
This fuggefted to. Don Henry of Portugal the plan of his , 
fouthern difcoveries ; and the advantages thence arifing to na- 
vigation, geography, and commerce, induced Don Juan II. © 
to extend his inquiries, which his fubjects were the better 
able to purfue, by the application of the aftrolabe in the 
courfe of their voyages. Having attained a knowledge of the 
African coaft to its fouthern extremity, the Portuguefe were 
ftimulated to further attempts. In the mean time, Chrifto- 
pher Columbus, a native of Genoa, who was not only a fkil- 
ful mariner, but had availed himfelf of whatever information 
he could procure’ in Portugal, from a perfuafion that India 
might be reached by a weftern courfe, ftrongly recommended 
fuch a voyage to Juan. That monarch declining all concern 
in the fcheme, and Genoa and England rejeéting it alfo, Co- 
lumbus transferred his propofal to Spain, where, after fome 
obftacles, it was embraced. 

Our hiftorian commences his third book with the failing of 
the fleet in 1492, and proceeds to a detail of its voyage to the 
Canaries, and of the diftrefs and dangers encountered before 
the difcovery of St. Salvador, the inhabitants of which ifland 
he defcribes. More iflands are difcovered, and Cuba among 
them, which Columbus fuppofes to be the famous Cipango. 
Martin Alonfo, intending to feek the gold-country by himfelf, 
feparates from Columbus, who, arriving at the cape of May- 
ci, miftakes it for the extremity of Afia, and calls it Alpha 
and Omega. Advancing in his courfe, this enterprifing navi- 

ator falls in with the great ifland of Hayti, which he calls 
Eteanals. From its very favourable appearance, and the love 
and reverence of its inhabitants towards the Spaniards, he re- 
folves to colonife it. 

Entering upon a furvey of the fourth book, we find Colum- 
bus on his.return to Spain. In his way thither, he meets 
with Alonfo, receives him in a friendly manner, and gains 
from him a certain account of the Caribee iflands. A dread- 
ful tempeft-enfues, which feparates the thips, and threatens 
them with deftru€tion.. Columbus, giving up all for loft, 
contrives to preferve an account of his voyage, and, at length, 
Jands at Lifbon, where admiration is excited by the report of 
his difcoveries. Proceeding thence to the harbour of Palos, 
he has the fatisfaction to fee the Pinta arrive, the fame day, at’ 
that port. The difcoverer is received at court with every © 
mark of efteem; and Pope Alexander VI. annexes the weft- 
exyn hemifphere to the crown of Caftile. The fuccefs of the 
voyage produces a determination of renewing the attempt ;_ 
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and Columbus, rage appointed admiral, viceroy, &c. fety 


fail with feventeen fhips. In the mean time, Portugal 
claims the new world, and negotiates on the fubje& with 
Spain; but the difpute is compromifed by a treaty of parti- 
tion. Having been prevented before from vifiting the Caribee 
iflands, Columbus now direéts his courfe towards them, and 
is fhocked, on his arrival, to find the inhabitants cannibals. 
Returning to Efpanola, he is expofed to the mortification of 
witnefling the fubverfion of his infant colony. But he foon 
finds a more favourable fituation, and builds a town, to which 
he gives the name of Ifabella. 

he occurrences related in the fifth book are thofe of 
1494 and 1495; and, of thefe, the firft is the fearch of Co- 
lambus for gold in Cibao. Having difpatched thirteen fhips 
to Spain with accounts of his new difcoveries, and with re-= 
quifitions of frefh fupphies, he goes himfelf to the mines; 
receives a large quantity’of gold, with notices of other arti- 
cles of value; and ereéts the fort of St. Thomas. He after- 
wards embarks in queft of the continent; and, arriving at the 
ifland of Jamaica, is delighted with the beauties which it pre-: 
fents. Sailing back to Efpanola, he is driven by a ftorm upon 
the iflet of Mona, where a fevere illnefs befalls him; but his 
recovery is greatly accelerated by the unexpected appearance 
of his brother Bartholomew, attended with fuccours. Hav- 
ing eftablifhed the fort of Conception, he difpatches to Spain 
four fhips, laden with flaves, gold, Brafil wood, &c. He 
attacks, in Vega, a vaft multitude of Indians, and defeats 
them. ‘The natives, thus overpowered, fubmit to the Spa- 
niards; and a heavy tribute is impofed by the admiral. Cla- 
mours hence arife ; and, at the defire of his rivals, a commif- 
fioner is fent from court to hear and redrefs grievances, to 
enjoin a mild treatment of the natives, and to promote their 
initruction in the catholic religion: but this officer exceeds his 
authority. Columbus receives an account of the gold mines 
of Hayana, the opulence of which gives rife to the conje€ture 
that Efpanola was Solomon’s Ophir. Refolving to return to 
Spain, he leaves the government to his brother, and, after a 
difficult voyage, arrives at Cadiz. ; 

In the fixth book, which extends to the year 1500, the ap- 
pearance of Columbus at court, for the purpofe of ftating his 
ulterior plan, is mentioned ; but, though Ferdinand and Ifa- 
bella adopt his new propofals, feveral incidents arife to retard 
their execution. In the interim, however, his brother forms 
a port at the mouth of the Ozama, and examines the provin- 
ces that lie towards the fouth-weft ; and fome of his men dif- 
cover along the coaft forefts of Brafil wood. On his return 
to Ifabella, he finds that fettlement in'a wretched eondition, 
and takes proper mgafures for its re-eftablifhment: he. then 
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Jays the foundation of a fort at Bonoa. A rebellion is excited 
by Roldan, which Bartholomew endeavours, without fuccefs, 
to quell. i courage from thefe difagreements, the In- 
dians rofe againft the Spaniards; and, if the reinforcement 
difpatched by the admiral had net, opportunely arrived, the 
colony, in 1498, would probably have been ruined. Em, 
barking with frefh honours and rewards, Columbus, .on his 
arrival at the Canaries, difpatched three fhips to Efpanola; and, 
fteering fouth-weft, he difcovered the ifland of ‘Trinidad. 
Refle€tions ave here introduced onthe difference between this 
country and Africa, in reference to heat, climate, and inha- 
bitants. ‘The difcovery of the continent enfues; of which, 
after dangers furmounted in the gulph of Paria, immediate 
poffeflion is taken. -Among other ornaments of drefs which 
diftinguifh the inhabitants, pearls in particular are noticed. 
Columbus re-vifits Efpanola, and, after having difcovered 
Margarita, arrives in the harbour of St. Domingo, wherevhis 
brother had erected a town. A perfecution of Guarionex, 
who betook himfelf for proteGtion to, the Ciguayans, is relat- 
ed, together with the war againft the latter. Roldan and his 
adherents behave infolently to Columbus; who fends five 
fhips to Spain with an account of the mutiny and of other 
incidents. Roldan repairs to St. Domingo, and propofes hard 
terms. An agreement is at length effected, upon condition 
that the infurgents fhould embark for Spain: The admiral 
now endeavours to eftablifh order, and improve the condition 
of the colony; but the rebels, receding from their engage- 
ments, refufe to leave the ifland. Columbus introduces a 
conftitution on the bafis of the Repartimientos, or aflignments 
of lands. New commotions break out in confequence of ‘the 
difcontent of the Ciguayans, and of Ojeda’s arrival with his 
fleet. A dangerous flame is kindled by the latter, which Rol- 
dan extinguifhes, compelling Ojeda, in the beginning of 1500, 
to quit the ifland. Other refractory leaders are feized and 
punifhed. The admiral at length fees tranquillity reftored, 
and the colony once more in a promifing condition; but, 
while he is in hopes of enjoying the fruit of his toils, he is af- 
failed by envy and calumny, and harafled by a reverfe of 
fortune. — With this narrative the prefent volume terminates. 

The tranflator hath been faithful to the fenfe of his author, 
without difplaying any graces of ftyle. In fome inftances his 
Englith treads too clofely on the original idiom. He has in- 
ferted the fubftance of many of Sprengel’s notes; and the vo- 
lume is illuftrated with a neat map, and adorned with a fpi- 
tited head of. Columbus. 
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A Cabinet of Duadrupeds. By Fohn Chureh, Surgeon. Parts 
I. and II. 4to.’Darton and Harvey. 1797. ’ 


NUMEROUS have been the publications which have re- 
cently tended to make the ftudy of natural hiftory popular. 
All of thefe are entertaining; but it is not eafy to define 
the particular merits of each. As Reviewers, we cannot be 
pleafed with expenfive works, when they do not add to the 
ftock of knowledge; we regret, that the luxuries of fcience 
are fold at fo high a price, when we know that the neceflaries 
are of fo difficult acquifition. ‘There are, however, fome per- 
fons, who conceive difguft at the plain but wholefome food of 
literature ; who delight in felected and made-up difhes, and 
who can afford to pay for fuch niceties. By fuch individuals, 
Mr. Church’s book may be confidered as a treat. 

As a fpecimen a the author’s talents in fele€&tion and are 
rangement, we infert a part of his account of the tiger. 


¢ The royal tiger is certainly the moft beautiful creature of the 
cat kind; but, as if it were to flew the danger of attachment to 
beauty, merely for its own fake, it is at the fame time the moft cruel, 
rapacious, and deftructive animal in the creation. 

‘ The fize of the royal tiger is often fuperior to that of the lion; 
its ufual length,, when full grown, is about nine feet, and it fre- 
quently is four feet ten inches.in height; notwithftauding which, it 
is pofleffed of as much agility as the cat, united with prodigious 
ftrength; thus qualified, it is no wonder that it carries dread and 
devaftation wherever it goes. The tiger refembles the cat in its 
general form, Its colour is a full yellow, inclining to fawn colour, 
which is deeper on the back, and becomes gradually lighter as it 
approaches towards the belly, where it is white, as are alfo the 
throat and the infide of the legs; the whole body is beautifully 
marked with deep black ftripes or bands, which run in the fame 
direétion as the ribs, from the back down to the belly, and form a 
ftriking and elegant contraft with the yellow: round each eye there 
is a white fpace {potted with black, and a itripe of the fame colour 
extends along the cheeks, from the ear to the throat; the legs are 

ellow, with fome black ftripes on them, the hair is beautifully 
loffy and {mooth, and looks like very fine velvet. 

‘The royal tiger may be confidered as one of the fearceft of 

tiadrupeds, and much lefs diffufed than the lion: it is a native of 
the Eaft Indies, where it is only to be found in the warmeft regions. 

¢ The tiger is feldom heard to roar, with much violence, in a 
ftate of captivity; but, when he ranges at large the tyrant of the 
forefts, his cry is horrible beyond defcription. It. begins by into- 
nations and reflections which are at firft deep, melancholy, and 
flow ; thefe prefently become more acute, when fuddenly colle&- 
ing himfelf, he fends forth a violent cry, interrupted by long tremu- 
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lous, founds, which make a diftraéting impreffion upon the mind. 
The night is the time when his roarings are ufually heard, the 
horror of which is increafed by the filence and darknefs, and_ his 
Cries are repeated by the echoes of the mountains. | 

* At the dreaded appearance of this cruel monfter, which always 
feems to tremble with a favage joy at the fight of the animal whofe 
blood he is about to drink, moft other creatures think only of 
flight, which is often unavailing: if the bear has not time to afcend 
a tree, he is dead: the dog has fcarcely a moment allowed him to 
utter the cry of defpair, he is inftantly feized and torn in pieces: a 
large bull is prefently overthrown, and dragged away with eafe: 
the wild male buffalo indeed will dart at his enemy, but if he is 
alone, he foon falls a viétim to his cruel antagonitt. 

* A peafant, in the Sundah Rajha’s dominions, had a buffalo 
fallen into a quagmire, and while he went for affiftance, a large 
tiger, with its fingle ftrength, drew forth the animal, though the 
united force of many men was infufficient for the purpofe. The 
firft obje& which prefented itfelf to the people on their return to 
the place, was the tiger, who had thrown the buffalo over his fhoul- 
der, as a fox does a goofe, and was carrying it away, with the feet 
upwards, towards its den; as foon as it faw the men, it let fall its 
prey, and inftantly fled to the woods: but it had previoufly: killed 
the buffalo, and fucked its blood. The Indian buffalo ufually 
weighs a thoufand pounds, which is twice the weight of our black 
cattle; from hence fome idea may be formed of the enormous 
{trength of this cruel and rapacious animal, which could run off 
with a creature twice its own weight with fuch apparent eafe.’ Part I. . 


We beg leave alfo to fubjoin an anecdote known to Mr. 
Church, relative to that much-abufed and long-fuffering ani- 
mal, the afs; for whom, like Sterne, we have a degree of com- 
paflion, perhaps amounting to regard, and in whofe favour we 
therefore with to interfere, to fhield him as much as poflible 
from ill treatment, by fhowing, that the apparent ftupidity 
and fulkinefs of charaéter with which he is reproached, are 
not natural to him, but arife from the ill ufage to which he is 


early fubjected. 


‘ Much has been faid of the ftupid and ftubborn difpofition of 
the.afs, but we are greatly inclined to fufpect that the afperfion is 
ill-founded ; whatever bad qualities, of this kind, he may fometimes 
poffefs, they do not appear to be the confequences of any natural 
defeé& in his conftitution or temper, but, as has been already ob- 
ferved, arife from the manner ufed in training him, and the bad 
treatment he-receives. . We are the rather led to this affertion, from 
having lately feen one which experiertces a. very different kind of 
treatment from his mafter, than is the fate of the generality of affes. 
The humane owner of this individual is 2n old man, whofe em- 
ployment is the feiling of vegetables, which he conveys from door 
"Crit. Rey. Vou. XXII. Fan, 1798, G 
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to door, on the back of his afs: He is conftantly baiting the poor 
creature with handsful of hav, pieces of bread, or greens, which he 
procures in-his progrefs. It is with pleafure*we relate, for we have 
often curioufly obferved the old man’s’demeanor towards his afs, 
that he feldom carries anv inftrument of incitement with him, nor 
did we ever ice him lift his hand to drive it on, 

‘Upon our obferving to him, that he feemed to be very kind to 
his afs, and enquiting whether he was apt to be ftubborn, how long 
he had had him, &c. he replied, “ Ah! matter, it is of no ufe.to be 
cruel, and as for ftubbornnefs I cannot complain, for he’ is ready to 
do any thing, and will go any where; I bred him myfelf, and ‘have 
had him thefe two years; he is fometimes’ fkittifh and playful, and 
ance ran away from me; you will hardly believe it, bat’ there were 
more than fifty people after him, to ftep him, but they were not able 
to effe& it; yet he turned back of himfelf, and never ftopped till 
he ran his head kindly into my breaft.” gn 

* The countenance of this individual is open, lively, and cheer- 
fil ; his pace nimble and regular, and the only inducement ufed to 
make him increafe his fpeed, is that of calling him by name, which 
he readily obeys.’ Part I. 


There is, perhaps, no part of natural hiftory which requires 
more to be illuftrated by drawings, than that ‘appertaining to 
quadrupeds; for fpecimens of them cannot, as in other inflan- 
ces, be kept ina cabinet. Befides, a well-executed picture.1e- 
prefents the character as well as the form of an animal; and 
the furrounding f{cenery may be contrived to depi€ his habi- 
tudes and modes of life. Such has been the defign of the en- 
graver of the plates contaiaed in Mr. Church’s book, which are, 
in general, very neatly executed. We muft, however, obferve, 
that thete is a great difference between neatnefs and aceuracy ot 
drawing ; and that, in glancing ‘over the portraits of well- 
known animals, we perceived a want of correétnefs in the out- 
Kine. ‘This criticifm we are the more inclined to make, 2s the 
faults feem to have arifen rather from negligence than from 
‘want of {kill in the‘artift. 


Le ; ~< . 
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The Principles of Critical Philofophy, Selefted from the Works 
of Emmanuel Kant, Sc. and expounded by Fames Sigi/mund 
Beck, (Sc. Tranflated from the German by an Auditor of the 
latter. Sve gs. Boards. Efcher. _ 1797. : 


HowEVvER important Kant’s fyftem of philofophifing 
may be in itfelf, or however clearly it hath been explained by 
- profeffor Beck in his abltract, the reprefentation of it; in the 
tranflation before us, furpafles our comprehenfion. ! 

From the many new terms introduced by Kant, and‘ the 
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differents fi ions antexed, to old ones, his ftyle, other- 
wife verbole andi embarrafled, hath rendered his metaphyfics 
hard to. be aunderftded? OF this even his countrymen com 
plain ; and, thoughs;Beck- mayshaveddne much to facilitate 
the ftudy; his teanflatorshath defeated: his aim. | To the zeal 
of making profelytes we afcribe all the praife chat is due, con- 
vinced ‘that it {prings from the pure love of truth; but it cer- 
tainly is a zeal not according to knowledge; for, by his igno- 
rance of the, language iato which the: tranflates, ‘what before 
was difficulty is frequently; rendered unintelligible. | 

The following: paflage, which is one of the leaft ob{cure, 
points out the’ bafis of the fyftem. A | 


© Critical philofophy depends ‘folely on the pofition: «we cognife 
not the things, as they are'in them/elves, but as they appear to us; if 
nothing were intended to be exprefléd therein but that the objeéts 
are different from their reprefentations, this difcovery would not in- 
deed. merit much admiration; but this pofition fays, that the con 
junction which we place in the things, e. g. in the pofition, an ob- 
ject has a greatnefs, refts on an original, intelleétual conjunction 
(the original aét of drawing of the imagination, named {pace), 
This introfpection into the nature of the categnries is of the greateft 
import. The categories of mature conftitute the tranfcendental of 
all theoretical cognition. . The category /:derty is, in like manner, 
the bafis of all moral cognition. The category the formal. confore 
mity-to-end of nature is, finally, a tran{cendental principle, on which 
all refie€tion and the procedure of judgment in experience teft, fo 
fae as it looks for rules, in order to be able to think objects. This 
conception of the tranfcendental of our cognition is, therefore, the 
principle of divifion of tranfcendental philofophy itfelf.’  p. Ixii. 


The influence which Kant’s fyftem, has had on the conti 
nent is. fo great, as to make a.real explanation of it a defirae 
ble obje& ; but, from what we have read of his works in the 
original, and what others have publifhed to explain them, it 
appears to us little more than a darkening of counfel by words 
without knowledge. 

The reprefentation of Judaifm, in the paflage annexed, de- 
feryes to be cenfured as erroneous and falfe. 


* Judaifm was by no means a religious conftitution ; God is re- 
prefented in it but as governour of the world, who pretends to the 
outward obedience only of -his- orders, but direéts not his attention 
toward the moral fentiments of his fubjects. This is obvious, fr/, 
becaufe all commands of.:Judaifm are of fuch a nature, that a po- 
litical conftitution can elfo confift thereof and injoin them as coer- 
Cive laws, as they concern outward actions only.’ Pp. 432. 


How does this correfpond with the prohibition of the deca- 
logue; — ‘* Thou fhalt not cOvET ??—~ or-with Levit. xix. 17. 
G2 
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84 Cheetham’s Odes and Mifcellanies. | 

&c. — Thou fhalenot hate thy. brother in shine HEART —but 

thou fhalt Love thy’neighbour, as thy/e/f.. Ithe Lord enjoin 

this.’ Again, Deut. vi. 5. —‘ Thou thalt Jove theLord thy 

God with ail thy HEART,’ &c.—The moft pernicious kind 

rs » Ne is that which perverts.teuth to accommodate 
yftem. : | 





Odes and Mifcellanies by Robert Farren Cheetham. 8vo. 65. 
Boards. Champante and Whitrow. 1796. 


Tuis elegant little volume is dedicated; by a youth of 
nineteen years of age, to his fchoolmafter. 


‘ Being’ (he fays) ¢ on the eve of exchanging my prefent fitua- 
tion for the mufe-wreathed banks of Ifis, I felt a ftrong defire to fe- 
parate, by publication, the efforts of the {chool-boy from (I hope) 
the maturer produétions of the collegian. Such as thefe firft-fruits 
are, you have deigned to accept them, and by that means rendered 
them more dear to me. It is not my nature to be elated with ap- 
plaufe, but when you, fir, when the tenth Mufe, the all-accom- 
plithed Seward, when the Britifh Critic * have with one voice 
* told me I can write,” 1 fhould look down upon myfelf as on 
fomething inferior toa human being, were I not proudly gratified.” 
P. Vv. 


Mr. Cheetham, we think, -wi// write when his mind fhall 
be more richly ftored, and his tafte corrected. At prefent, 
he difplays little novelty in his ideas, and little judgment in their 
arrangement. We do not fay this to difcourage him. From 
fo young a writer, an eafy verfification is all that fhould be ex- 
pected ; and he will not have mifemployed his time in acquir- 
ing a command of language, which we hope one day to fee 
applied to better fubjects. This is one of the advantages of 
an early love of poetry; but it is not the only advantage ; 
nor-is it the moft waliable. He who is accuftomed to con- 
template what is beautiful in the natural world, will acquire 
a quick perception of moral beauty; and he ftrengthens the 
better feelings of his nature by the ardour with which he ex- 
prefies them. We remark thefe feelings with pleafure in the 
volume before us. Some paflages of the Ode to Health will 
ferve as favourable fpecimens. The ode thus begins : 


‘ Hail goddefs of the rofy-tinted cheek, 
Where fmiles are wreath'd “ in dimple fleek,” 
Hail goddefs of the fparkle-darting eye, 
Where loves and gracés ambufh’d lie! 





. * Some of thefe poems were firft publithed under the fignature of MaSurnt 
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‘Ah! why, when young-eyed Hebe fmiles, 
Thy fifter-offspring of th’ ethereal powers, _ 

Doft thou employ thy fullen wiles, 

And taint with gall the paffing hours? 
' Owhy, Hygeia, thus feverely frown, 
Why canker, cruel maid, life’s opening bloom ; 
Why from my head tear youth’s falubrious crown, 

And ruthlefs bend me down untimely to the tomb? 


¢ Why doft thou fly the Mufes’ bower, 
Where Learning, nymph of fober mien, 
In filent mufing oft is feen, 
And ruminates on Wifdom’s antique lore: 
_ Why fhould thy defpot-rule unkind 
Be ftill averfe to elegance of mind? 
O could the Mufe’s charms attraé thine heart, 
I’d woo thee in my {weeteft ftrains, 
One gentle {mile I’d-force thee to impart, 
One gentle fmile would diffipate my paigs.— 
Or if thou wilt not lend the Mufe thine ear, 
Say where thou deign’ft to dwell and I will feek thee there.’ 





1 | P. 966 
After an enumeration of the bleflings of health, the poct 
proceeds : -' Pg 
* But who 





Prefers corporeal health to health of mind ? 
Should fternseyed Juftice view the guilty world, 
What bolts of fateful vengeance would be hurl’d ! 
How-few there are, who tread this earthly ball, 

. . Whom fome difeafe of mind does not enthrall ; 
The world is one huge lazar-houfe of thofe, 
Whofe vice or phrenzy gives their mind to woes ; 

, The eyes of Fancy view their inmoft fouls, 

‘And ken each black difeafe that every breaft controuls. 


‘ Whom of the many fhall the Mufe’s -lay 
Bring’ out into the blaze of day ? 
That face diftorted, angry, four, 
Thofe eyes where Death and Malice lour, 
Th’ abode of Envy, gloomy hag, betray, 
Whofe {nakes are ever prompt true merit to devour ; 
She, like the giant in romantic dreams, 
Exults the moft, when fhe can moft deftroy, 
And, deck’d with limbs difcerpt, the grandeft feems ; 
Deadlier than poifon is another’s fame, 
The only joy fhe proves fprings from their bane or fhame.’ 
G3 P, 100, 
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86 Gray’s Sermons. .*. . 
Like other young poets, Mr. Cheetham frequently length- 


ens a word by an unneceffary fyllable, as_enchaym, engloom, 

engild, enfhroudéd, yfprung. . The. njonofyllables fhe’? and 

thought’, and the word cecutiencyy aré totally unfit for po- 

etry. In his double epithets Hess Ferien unhappy—/park/e- 
I 


darting, /ky-gender’d, murder+taujig«. His .metre alfe is fre~ 
quently very irregular; a fault!,of which. the following lines 
will affotd inftances, MIPINIGO Jor 
¢ Unchain’d by vice, thy, foul muft foar 
All mundane things above, 42h) 
And with: pleafure ipeedn sein 
Patling meafurey, 
Mutt invariably adore BT iL ale 
The great pacific lanth, the miracle of love.’ «p, 24, 


» 


Lines of lefs than fix fyllables are always unpleafant — 


¢ All hail to thee, «5 -- 
Sweet Modeity,’ re 63. z 


§ Thou lov’ft to roye ~~” 

| In filent grove.’ P. 64. Pe “2 
. This quick recurrence of rhyme is only proper in a drama- 
tic chorus. We frequently find verfes of fourteen fyllableg in 
thefe poems :—Mr. Cheetham fhould temember that this is. 
only printing two lines of ballad metre as one. a 

In one refpect, our author differs from -moft juvenile poets : 
he is a blind follower of Mr. Burke ;. but he has imbibed 
only the rahcour of the orator, not his: genius. . Of his fa- 
tires we fhall only obferve, that he .will .probably be one day 
equally afhamed of fuch poetry and fach principles.‘ 

We have;pointed out the faults of this young author with 
fome minutenefs, becaufe they are: fuch as he may. eafly 
avoid; and becaufe. he poffefles powers, which,, combined 
with his love of poetry, may enable him to write with confi- 
derable. fuccefs. | ve 


. 
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Sermons on the Principles upon which the Reformation of the 
Church of England was efiablifhed ; preached before the Unie 
verfity of Oxford, in the Year 17965 at the Leétare founded 
by the late Rev, Fohn Bampton, M. A. kee By Robert 
Gray, &c. 8vo.-6s. Boards, Rivingtons.. 1796. 


THE reputation which Mr. Gray had acquired by his Key 
to the Old Teftament, a former volume of fermons, and his 
Travels, induced us to take up thefe le€tures with no {mall 
degree of expeCtation ; and in juftice to"him we declare, that 
we have not been difappointed. “ On fome of the leCturer’s 
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topics we differ materially.; but, allowing him his own ground, 
we think that few-perfons could have made a better defence ; 
and we greatly wonder that his fervices have hitherto been un- 
rewarded. ue | | 

Mr.. Gray has cgnbterss his fubje€t. under various heads, 
and fupported his deductions :by a multiplicity of authorities, 
which evince his acutenefs and refearch. 7 

The following, in our opinion, is an interefting extract. 


/ 


‘ If, after maintaitting! the fufficiency of the feriptures, and the 
decifions of the primitive ages, our church for fome time impofed the 
doGrines of human invention ; if, after‘afferting the rights of a con- 
{cientious freedom of judgment, it conftrained the exertions of the 
mind,— not by a juttifiable rejeGtiorr froin offices of inftru@ion and 
confidence, but by meafures of obtrufive, and even fanguinafy com- 
pulfion, it was in rare and folitary inftances, ere its awakened {pirit 
had thrown off every prejudice of a corrupt faith; ere its fecurity 
refted on a fettled foundation, avd amidft the ftruggles of numerous 
and active enemies, who laboured with unremitted endeavours to 
effect ns deftruction. | 

‘ The few deeds of cruelty which ftain.its annals, it deplores 
with one common fentiment; lamenting the errors of lingering 
bigotry, the prejudice, which impeded the operation of principles, 
gtadually difclofed and perfected. 

‘ To the refolute temper of a vigorous, and fometimes rigid go- 
vernment, muft-be afcribed the laws which operated in fucceflive 
reigns with penal feverity againtt the affailants of its conftitution ; 
who, ‘mafking malicious -defigns under the pretence of confcience, 
or framing political fchemes with religious enthufiafm, confpired to 
the fubverfion as well of the civil, as of the ecclefiaftical depart- 
ments, . 

* For'the capricious and indifcriminate acts of tyranny in the 
reign of Henry, and for fome tranfient traces of vindictive perfe- 
cution in fubfequent times, we have no apology to offer ;..as they 
muft be imputed to that miftaken zeal for religion, which blindly 
unfheaths the fword of violence to enforce its precarious diétates:; 
which in former ages hath confecrated the banners of cruelty ; and 
difplayed the crofs of Chrift, but to {pread abroad the horrors of 
devaftation and blood,. Thofe, however, who have reflected on 
the dangerous aétivity of that unfubdued {pirit which animated the 
caufe of the depreffed party in the reign of Elizabeth and James ; 
which was inftigated by the Roman pontiff, to whom it continued 
to aflign a temporal and univerfal fceptre, and a depofing authority ; 
which leagued with the formidable and threatening enemies of the 
country at critical and alarming moments; which every where che- 
rifhed a fufpeéted flame, and betrayed the materials of dangerous 
preparation, will not difpute the neceflity of fome extraordinary fe- 
verities for the fecurity of the kingdom. 

G4 
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‘ Thofe, likewife, on the other hand, who have confidered the 
mifchievous and offenfive condué of the oppofite party, which fan- 
ned every {park of difcontent, and-encouraged every breeze of dif- 
affection ; which eftablithed its nurferies of diffenfion in every part, 
and inflamed then with’ the fanatic ‘notion ‘of ‘their deftination to 
eftablith a’ pattern ‘of i imaginary pe perfection of civil and religious dif- 
cipline ; thofe wHo review’ the ‘Churaéter of “fuch times,” cannot be 
furprifed at difcovering fome aéts of rigour in the adminiftration of 
the fecular power : or cannot.atleaft difpute, that they refulted from 
political apprehenfion ; and notfrom .the fuggeftion of the church, 
which, where. its-voice; was. refpeéted, had betrayed no intempe- 
rance ‘of {pirit,; had. fhewn no Pil to retaliate the cruelties of 
Mary’ s. reign ;..aud by its mild and conciliatory temper had fome- 
times gained its adyerfaries to reverence its decifions ; and pleaded, 
with effectual fupplication, forthe condemned, 

* By the difcreet and. temperate meafures of the reformers, per- 
fuading and exhorting men to a confideration of the evidence of 
truth, was the caufe of reformation advanced ; and not by violence 
or perfecution. While the fcriptures. were commended, the fpirit 
which they breathe was infenfibly adopted ; and if we refleat on the 
operation of human paffions, and confider how invariably their fug- 
geftions mingle with the beft defigns, we fhall find fubjec&t of ad- 
miration, that the caufe of religion could, with fo few exceptions, 
be allowed. to prevail by its owa force ; and that aimidft anxious fo- 
licitude, and confliéting interefts and difficulties, it fhould eftablith 
its decrees with fo little violence. 

‘ Look we back to the vaft ftru@ture of fuperftition which had 
been raifed by the accumulations of fucceflive ages ; behold it dark- 
ening the land by its fhadow; reverenced by the multitude, and 
defended Sy a zealous and powerful combination of the elevated 
members of fociety ; fee it collapfe with fudden fall ; without inju- 
ry to the country ; without even involving its corrupt fupporters i in 
its ruin, any farther than as their interefts were immediately impli- 
cated and entwined with the departments which were removed, and 
we fhali have caufe to venerate the powerful’ operation of truth, 
which could thus break up and deftroy a fabrick fo ftupendous.’ 


Pp. 276, 

As the!auther of the Diffenting Gentleman’s Letters is now 
no moré;°we recommend the contents of thefe le€tures to 
Dr. Toulmin’s confideration. On which-ever , fide the truth 
lies, it can fuffer nothing from difcuffion. 
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POLITICS AND FINANCE, re ~ 


Ob/ervations on. the, Difpute hettupen, the United States and France, 
addreffed. by, Robert Goodloe: Harper, Efq. cone of the ees of 
South Carolina, ‘to his, paiarlean Me, ghee? 8v0. 25. 
Stockdale. 1797» a 


to ie i) 


WHEN two families’ ate at variance, eh eho find it 
difficult to preferve themfelves ft6m being involved inthe difpute. 
The Americans have fufféred,: Without doubt, from the contett of 
two powerful parties in the paliticl world ; andit: ceitainly was a 
misfortune for them that a néw treaty fhould have been concluded 
between them and Great-Britain at’a time whei’'the French had 
fome fufpicions of too ‘great’ a-pattiality in favour of their rival. 
The treaty has exafperdted the French’; and they have wfed lan- 
guage ‘which has “excited the indignation of the congrefs, The 
writer of this work, who is an American reprefentative, imparts 
to his conftituents his opinion ‘upon this fubject.. ‘He not only 
confiders what’ conduct the United States fhould purfie ; but he 
bitterly inveighs againft France for ‘her foreign and domeftic mea- 
fures, and enters much more than is neceffary into European poli- 
tics. In the detail of injuries ‘fuftained. from the French, there is 
much prolixity, In fumming up the cafe, however, ‘the obferver 
{peaks with a manly firmnefs. He recommends that negotiation 
fhould be accompanied with ferious preparations, and-approves the 
fyftem purfued in a fimilar cafe towards England. 


‘ This fy{ftem is exactly conformable to that which was formerly 
adopted refpecting Britain, When Britain, after repeated: remon- 
ftrances on our part, continued her depredations on our commerce, 
though in fo doing fhe broke no treaty, though fhe did not recall 
her minifter. or drive away ours, we refolved to prepare for refift- 
ance, but in the meantime to make another attempt by negotiation; 
and, fortunately, the attempt was fuccefsful. . Britain gave up her 
meatures, and agreed to make reftitution for. the paft. Should 
France be induced to act in the fame manner, we fhall once more 
have the fatisfaction of feeing our rights vindicated by that union 
of moderation and firmnefs which has heretofore redounded fo 
much to the honor and advantage of our country. Should fhe re- 
fufe, and war prove neceffary, the recollection that we, have done 
all in our power to avoid it, will enable us to fupport the itruggle 
with unanimity and fortitude.’ Pp. 156. 

The queftion of the expenfe of the war is difcuffed with fpirit 5 : 
and it may ftrike fuch of our countrymen as were eager in 
their promifes when danger was at a diftance, and have been flow 
of recalleétion on the demand for their fervices. 


* Should any afk, what are the facrifices we muft incur by a war, 
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and what are our means of becoming formidable to. France? I 
would anfwer that, as to facrifices, the greateft we can make is that 
of our rights and independence ; ; that war is an evil. always to be 
avoided, but infinitely lefs than national degradation, and fubmif- 
fion to the will of a foreign power; that every poflible lofs of pro= 
perty and lives may be repaired by time and induftry, if we pre- 
ferve our honor and.our governments: but that thefe, orice loft, 
can never be'reftored ; in fine, that'd nation which weighs its purfe 
againft its rights;n never fails’ in the end ‘to lofe Both; one and. the 
ether? P. 15g. svaisd ort 


A New Sytem of Finante, “By EL Fry, Author of the Guar- 
dian of Public Credit. 8v0, 25. 6d, Jordan. 1797« 


The defeés:in the pradent. fyftem of finance ¢ay, be, no longer 
concealed even from vulgar eyes; and, it is natural.that. many plans 
fhould be formed. for the liquidation. of our public debt, Tlie 
fyftem here, recommended. depends. on the inftitution of .national 
banks ; -but we, who baye feen the fatal bankruptcy of the,greateit 
eftablifhment of that.kind, cannot form very fanguine expectations 
from,fuch a propofal, . What,is moft-requifite js.a.total..change of 
Lyftem.. .We muft ceafe.to, be.deluded, by the fpeculations. of mo- 
senaiadins and. the goverament,of any; country. is, furely- very 
snuch, degraded when its chief:concerns are-with ftock-jobbers and 


Joan-contraétors. Of the moneyed fyftem our, author has a jut, opi- 
niou ;\ but, -as,he,aims at-wit, and rather, unfuccefsfully,, be-is not 


likely, either. to bring that clafs of men into the contempt, which 


they deferve, of to give his readers a fair opportunity of seers 


his merits in finance.  .., 


Hints for a fpeedy ReduGion of a large Finipiesicn of the National 


Debt, and a gradual Decreafe of Taxes, addreffed tothe Nation 
at large, and ‘more particularly the Public Greditorss 80. 6d. 
Weftley. 17 97. | isnitlad | 


Such hints as thefe may very eafily be formed in anarm-chair. 


‘One hint is to the public creditor to give up a fimall part of his 


debt; and then, by diminifhing capital and intereft, we are dif- 
burthened of fifty millions in an inftant, There are two much 
more éfficacious modes of reduétion. The populace may burn the 


‘books at the bank, or the creditors may do it themfelves. But we 
“hope never to have reafon to accufé the nation of this fpecies of 
“fraud; nor can, we call upon the proprietors of flock for fuch ay 
inftance of generofity. 


Confiderations on the Depreffion of the Funds, and the prefent Em- 
barraffments of Circulation: with Propofitions for fome Remedies 
to cach. By F. Brand, M.A. 8vo. 25. R. White. «1797. 
There is in this work a great affectation of fcience. The. ftate 
of the ftocks, during feveral years of peace, is examined, A die 
‘ ftinétion is made between apparent and effective intereft—that is, 
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between the intereft paid for a purchafe at the end of a giver time, 
and between the purchafeenioney and the price at whieh the ftock. 
is fold at the end of that term., The latter fum is the effective in- 
tereft ; or it may be effective decreafe, as many perfons concerned 
in the ftocks have to. their lofs frequently experienced. In com- 
mon convérfation, part-of this effeétive intereft, isstermed the gain 
of lofs upon the'ftocki ; ‘Phat conclufions: with regard to the ftate 
of the nation,»from theocrife: and fall.of the apparent intereft, or 
from a comparifon)of thé :prieé: of| tock «and, price of land, are 


fallacious, we may be induced to believe, not only from the diffe- 


rence between thefe prices in this and the laft.war, but from the 


more accurate knowledge we now have of the finds. ° So many 


caufes concur to affeét both, that no general conclufions can te 


drawn from either. We’ want’no: accuracy of refearch’to tell us» 


why, the ftocks fhould be low at prefent ; nor does it ‘require any 
‘ great, portion of fagacity to foréfee what would make them rife, or 
what.events might, in cafe of peace, prevent for fome tinie that 
rife, As to the,remedies’ propoféd, we hold ore too bafe to be 
mentioned—the raifing of the value of guineas, On the équaiifa- 
tidn of the land-tax, much may be faid; but we do not fcruple to 
give our opinion, that an equal land-tax now raifed, without re- 
ference to the other land-tax, would fave the ftate from its financicl 


embarraffi ents, and be ultimately beneficial to all patties. We. 


either do’ fof wnderftand the meais, or we would wifh to. differ 


from the author with regard to the means, of raifing public {pirit, 


as hinted ifthe following paflage. 


"¢ Some of thefe means were reforted to with fuccefs in 17923 
but fince that time, we feem to have forgotten that there is fuch an 
att as tharof raifing the {pirit of a great “nation, and direéting it to 
noblé ‘fentiments and ends’: and every one of its moft matterly pre- 
ceptsevery refinement of it not difavowed by moral dignity, 
fhould now be brought into practice.’ Pp. 68. 

The modes. in 1792, whatever Mr. Brand alludes to, cannot 
have been very, good, if the effects of them have fo foon evapo- 
rated. 


Thoughts concerning the proper conflitutional Principles, in Points of 
Finance and Perfonal Service, that ought to ‘be adopted in future, 
_ for the Support of the Britifh Navy and Army. Addy tfJed to the 
Grand Furies of England, and to the landed and funded Intereft 
of Great Britain, By a Freeholder of the County of York. 
4to, 2s. Robinfons. 1797- 
The financial plan is a tax, ad valorem, wpon all property in 
land, mortgage, or the funds. For the fea-fervice, 
‘ If the board of admiralty wifh to man the navy expeditely, 


they fhould fpecify in the gazette the number of feamen and landf- 


men wanted for government fervice ;— Secondly, They fhould 
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likewife lay a ftri& embargo upon all the ports in Great: Britain, 
until the demands of government for feamen are fatisfied,’  r, 16. 

~ For the land-fervice, the regiments are to. be named from. parti- | 
cular diftriéts ; and the houfeholders in each.parifh are to ballot for 
the men, who will be lefs miffed among them, Some other trifling 
expedients are propofed. “The quotation ATOR Gibbon - we highly 
approve : 


In the purer ages of the conimonwealth, the vfe-of arms was 
referved for thofe ranks of citizens, who,had.a-country, to-lave,:a 
property to defend, and fome fhare in enacting thofe: Jaws, which 
it was their intereft, as well as duty,; to amaintains” 9 Py4 54) 


- We may obferve here, that, according to the old’ Enghfh laws, 
every Englifhman fhould have: arms ‘in his’ houfe, and be ready at 
any time to-meet an enemy ; and, to thedifferent fchemes of raifing 
men for the army and navy;*we fhatl only add, that we aré never: 
in want of generals or admirals, and that'a fimila¥ ‘plan’ of reward 
will eafily fecure to the fervice both foldiers and failors, | 


Brief Thoughts, 9c. on a View of the Caufes and Confequences of 
«the prefent War with France; by the Hen. Thomas Erfinc. Se- 
cond Edition. 8vo. 6d. Owen. 1797. meray KR 


- © For my own part, I do not pretend to be unbiafled—I. have 
received certain prejudices which I hope are honeft ; “Ido not with 
to be quit of them.’ p. 4. 


No man of fenfe can fay that he does not: wifh, to, faor himéfelf. 
from a prejudice; but, from the perfon who wrote the fentence 
here quoted, we were not furprifed to find another proof of igno- 
rance, with its very frequent concomitant, in the following paflage : 


‘ If Mr. Erfkine were an ignorant blockhead, I would pardon 
him, like any other ignorant blockhead for what he. has written ; 5 
but as I know he is no fool, and has fhewn himfelf in his argu- 
ments fo like one, I muft think ‘he isa great deal worfe than a 
fool.’ Pp. 20. 

In the title-page of this trafh, we find it called the fecond edi- 
tion. For the credit of the country, we hope that the work is in- 
debted for this addition to the courtefy of bookfellers, not to the 
tafte of readers. 


Treafons ; or, an Enguiry into the Conneion between the Miniffer 
and the Bank DireGors. By a Citizen. vo. 1s. Johnfon. 


1797+ 

A well-known bifhop is reprobated for his fpeech in the honfe 
of peers on the concern of the people with the laws; and the con- 
fpiracy (as it is termed) between the minifter and the bank direc- 
tors, is compared to the Miffifippi fyftem, and the bankruptey of 
the caiffe d’éfcompte in France. Its immediate effeéts are certainly 
not the fame; but, in common with all our countrymen, we feel 
fome apprehenfions for futurity, 
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Effays on Agriculture: occafioned by reading Mr. Stone’s Report on 
the prefent State of that Sciente in the County of Lincoln. By a 
Native of thé Coitity)> 800." ts: 6d. ° Richardfon.- 1796. 


In an art which iindiediataly’ fap plies | both. the neceffaries and 
luxuries of -fociety, che imporfahee of pradtical hints and improve- 
ments is particularly obvious, The obfervations contained in this 
little tra&t werey we are! informed) fngeefted "by the! perulal of the 
report of the ftate of: ‘agriculture ‘in Dintolnfhire, as drawn up 
by Mr, Stone. ‘This account, not! having yet beeh Teprinted, has 
not fallen under our examination) we ‘are, ‘therefore, riot enabled 
to form any judgment of the.aceuracy of the details'which it may 
comprife. The prefent. writer,however, attacks many of Mr. 
Stone’s pofitions and conclufions sand though: we cannot think 
that he. is always fuccefsful, - he rregeeaty fhiowshinmsfelf to be an 
able and, experienced farmer. 

On drainage, we cannot difcover that wel i is advanied, except 
what has been long well known. It requiresa very flight attention 
to the fubje&, te be convinced that peculiarity of fituation rut al- 
ways have a confiderable influence in direéting the methods which 
are to be purfued. It does not follow, as this writer fuppofes, 
that, becaufe many of the drains in this county were /e//.formed, 
they were formed in the moft advantageous direétions. 

The bufinefs of inclofing is of great moment, and is here 
handled with fome ability, though in too concife a way. We 
are farifrom ‘wifhiing the vaft quantity of commonage-land to 
remain ‘in its prefent ftate: yet we are convinced, with the author 
ef ‘thefe effays, that many inconveniences will arife to the poor, 
unle{s mugh care be taken in. the regulations that are adopted with 
regard.to inclofure, 

We know, from much obfervation, that the poor in many places 
derive advantages from.fuch lands, which have not been adverted 
to, either by writers or by the projectors of plans of inclofure ; 
fome of which, but by no means the whole, are noticed in the 
following paflage, 


* But. how does the poor. man live intirely by what he gets off 
the commons? Not. by ftocking them: he is overpowered in his 
endeavours on this head;. but by his fuperior induftry, in fifhing, 
fowling, getting fuel, and a thoufand fuch trifles, which :his poverty 
obliges him to attend to, but which are yet exclufively his own, fo 
long as the commons remain uninclofed; for his richer neighbour 
will not condefcend to fuch purfuits.. I fay, the poor commoner, 
by fuch extraordinary means and parfuits, lives — lives indepen- 
dently ; and, in {pite of the foreftalliny patices of his neighbour, 
lives plentifully.’ P. 21. 


On the changes that take place by ineloGags our author's argu- 
ments are fair and judicious, 
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¢ The rich man’s property is altered for the better, becaufe he 
gets a full equivalent for his commonable right changed into a better 
fituation ; inafmuch as inclofed is more, convenient for cultivating 
than uninclofed Jand, and his cafual.accommodation is thus chang« 
ed into permanent property, and, by attending tojthe drainage, &c. 
will now always be ready for anfe.), On the contrary, the poor com- 
moner's ftate is made ‘worfe;, becaufe inclofing: deftroys all thofe 
extraordinary means by which,he, lives;,and.in the general divifion 
of land he is allowed only an equivalent for the benefits accruing to 
him from ftocking the commea, without getting any ‘confideration 
for thofe extraordinary advantages,arifing fo him from the commons 
in their open, ftate, but which, by inclofing, are ehittusely de- 
ftroyed.’ Pp, 21, 


The plan of divifion propofed by Mr. Stone is ably comment- 
ed upon, and juftly condemned. The injuftice of fome of his ideas 
is extremely palpable. In this bufinefs, it:is furely- proper that 
the /eading principle fhould be egu:ty, which, if to any, fhould ra- 
ther incline to the induftrious cottager, than to the. rich propri- 
etor. 

Many of the ideas of this writer on houfes and crew-yards, and 
the difpofition and arrangement of farms, are corre& enough, but 
impracticable, except on ‘large farms. 

We perfely coincide with the author in thinking that the in- 
dufrious labourer does not only deferve, but has a rigit, to be 
comfortably provided for. If he gives the hard capital af ‘his in- 
duftry to the ftate, he furely, in return, may claim a proper fub- 
fiftence for hignfelf and his family. He cannot, however, we fear, 
have fo much as is here propofed ; inequivalent as it may be toa 
life of laborious indufiry. 

On:the principle that ought to regulate the, price of human la- 
bour, he fays — 

* As to the price of labour, it ought not to be regulated merely 
by the feafon of the year, and by the price of bread; it ought to 
be proportioned at the different feafons of the year tothe medium 

rice of both wheat and butchers’ meat. For a working man 
cannot be faid to live well without both, and butchers’. meat may 
- be very dear whea wheat is at the medium price, oreven very 
cheap.’ P. 34. 

The introdugtion of this principle, he concludes, would prevest 
combinations from taking place, both among the poor and the rich, 
on account of the price of labour or provifions; as it is evident, 
he thinks, that whatever diminifhes the price of one, raifes the price 
of the other. It would alfo, in‘his opinion, furnifh thofe who are 
capable of fuperior exertions, with an opportunity of deriving from 
them an adequate reward, by working by quantity inftead of time. 

On foils, manures, and the choice of crops, we have obferved 
feveral juit praétical remarks; but we are under the neceflity of 
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paffing over them, ‘haVing already trefpaffed longer on the patience 
of the reader, than is“ our general cuftom if examining fich finall 
pamphlets. OT eae ss 2 EN “5 ton 

Under the head .¢ Pafturage,”’ we ‘find ‘the author ‘differing iti 
fome points from ‘the coinmon practice ‘Of firmers, How ‘far’ his 
opinions on’ thisrfabjeé may reft upon experience, it ‘is difficult 
to fay ; but theré'is fomething reafonable in the remarks ; and in 
matters of ‘this kind we have-yet' very little that has been examined 
by the teft of aétual experiments” 7 

In thefe Effays, which feem'to be the prodution of.a perfon 
well informed of. the practices that’ prevail in the county of which 
he treats, there is much that ‘interefts the pra¢tical farmer, befide 
{ome points perhaps that have not hitherto much occupied his at- 
tention ; but the pamphlet would ‘have been more valuable, if the 
author had entered more at length into the difcuflion of fome of the 
fubjeéts which it comprehends. a 


General View of the Agriculture of the County of Stafford: with 
Obfervations on the Means of its Improvement. Drawn up for 
the Confideration of the Board of Agriculture and internal Ine 
provemént, by W. Pitt, of Pendeford, near Wolverhampton ; 
with the additional Remarks of Several re/pedtable Gentlemen and 
Farmers ix the County, 8vo. 55. fewed. Robinfons. 1796. 


We have already feen the ftate of different agricultural practices 
both in the northern and fouthern parts of our ifland; and we fhall » 
now advert to thofe which prevail in a midland diftrict. © The fur: 
vey of this county has been committed to Mr. Pitt, who feems to 
have exerted muc‘ judgment and attention in deferibing the modes 
of management which charatterife the hufbandry of Staffordthire, 
In a few inftances, he unneceflarily dwells on points of little mo- 
ment; and, in one or two cafes, he feems to have ftepped out of 
his way. ‘Under the head ‘ Grafs,’ fomething of this kind occurs, 
Thefe, however, are trifling faults, when we confider the general 
merit of the work, 

Soils inthis; as in moft other diftrits, Mr. Pitt finds to be ex- 
tremely various, and to be defined with fome difficulty ; but he has 
properly defcribed that of Staffordthire. 

Under the head * Management of Effates,’ we meet with fome 
obfervations which \deferve attention. The proprietors.of two or 
three hundred acres of land are certainly a valuable clafs.of men, 
when confidered-in an agricultural point of view, efpecially where 
they cultivate their farms themfelves. It is from this .clafs, fays 
Mr, Pitt, and the principal farmers, that all improvements in ftock, 
and fuch as arife from the introduction of new modes of cultiva- 
tion, are to be expected. Inftances of the juftnefs, of rhis remark 
eccur inithe improved culture. of turneps and artificial grafles, as 
well-as in the breeding of: cattle. ! | 
| Lathe. chapter on‘ Buildings,’ we find nothing new; nor cad we 
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fee the. utility of particularly defcribing the feats of the gentry. 

In Staffordfhire, as in moft other counties, the practice of con= 
folidating farms prevails. This evil ought to be checked by pro- 

ietors,. on the renewal of leafes.. 

On the fize of farms ave agree with Mr. Pitt. “There unquef- 
tionably ought to be farms, of all fizes, More encouragement 
fhould, however, be given to the {mall occupant, as he forms an 
important link in the chain of agricultural improvement. 

Mr. Pitt's calculations on,the profits of farming hold out little 
encouragement to engage in that bufinefs: but we are inclined to 
believe that they are well-founded. 

Many juft remarks are given on the mode of cultivating and 
cropping arable lands. In this county, drill hufbandry is indeed in- 
troduced, but has made a very fmall progrefs,. The greateft part 
of the bufinefs is fill performed in the-old broad-caft way. This — 
affords a ftriking example of the difinclination of perfons in this 
line, to ftep out of the ardinary track, however encouraged by 
fituation and circumftances. 

We perceive fome ufeful obfervations on the fabjeéts of gardens 
_and orchards, which feem not to have been fufficiently attended to 
by farmers in this diftri€t ; and the fuggeftions of our author on the 
means of improving the breed of cattle may be fafely confulted 
by the praétical farmer, though they will not fupply him with all 
that is neceflary in conducting this dificult department. 7 

There is. fea: rcely any circumftance in the whole range of rural 
tranfactions, that deferves more ferioufly to be inquired into than 
that of weights and. meafures. In almoft every diftrit we find 
them varying, and extremely uncertain. They are particularly fo 
in the county which is here examined; and it ought to be a pri- 
mary objeét to reduce them as foon as poflible to fome general 
ftandard. 

The chief improvements which this diftrict is capable of receiv- 
ing, are thus defcribed. 

¢ Firft, the cultivation of i its waftes and unimproved. land ; this 
has been repeatedly named before, but can hardly be too much i in- 
fifted on ; I hope the board will take fuch meafures as may bring 
about this defirable event in a general way, againft the conclufion 
of a peace, as‘it would furnifh ready employ for the men difband- 
ed from the navy and the army, which muft be very numerous 

n the breaking up of the different fencible corps, and other 
temporary levies of men. Secondly, extending the praétice of im- 
proving land by irrigation, or watering, to all places capable of 
that improvement, and wherever the water is not already appropri- 
ated ; by which means, the growth of hay on fuch land might be 
greatly increafed, and the mowing of arable land for hay rendered 
unneceffary, the breadth of corn-land would thus be naturally exe 
tended. Thirdly, the embankment of rivers, to prevent the de~ 
ftruGion of hay ; with fluices-conftructed through fuch_ banks, to 
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let through the water for irrigation, at pleafure. A work of this 
kind I had the pleafure of feeing upon the Trent below Stone; but 
for this bufinefs to.be doné in the beft manner, it muft be taken up 
in a general way : and unlefs the confent of all parties could be ob- 
tained, the afliftance of the legiflature would be wanted. I Khow 
large tracts of meadow-land in this. county, upon which I have 
been informed the hay is, upon an average, ruined once in three 
years, that might be renderéd perfeétly fecure by embanking ; and 
at the fame time watered at pleafure. “Fourthly, the draining of 
boggy, fenny, and {pringy land: much has been done, and much 
remains to be done ip this way : this kind of land is generally to- 
tally unfit for the production of grain, and in pafture produces but 
little ufeful herbage ; draining may therefore be ranked amongft our 
moft capital improvements, as when effectually done, it is the 
means of rendering land, formerly unproductive, capable of pro- 
ducing good hay, or pafture herbage; and oftentimes capable of 
arable cultivation for any kind cf grain. Fifthly, the cultivation 
of the better and finer graffes, and other perennial pafture herbage, 
clean and unmixed with weeds, at the time of laying land to grafs ; 
for though nature be very bountiful, and foon fills the turf fponta- 
neoufly, yet there is reafon to Lelieve this work would be much 
improved, as well as facilitated by art and induftry; by a judicious 
felection of the feeds of the moft valuable pafture plants. It is 
fomewhat wonderful, that with all our boafted improvements in 
agriculture, we are fo backward in this almoft leading particular, 
Sixthly, the planting of precipices, and all land impracticable to 
the plough, with timber and underwood, and properly fencing in 
the fame, -and, if not incompatible with the growth of fuch plan- 
tation, the ftocking fuch woodland with rabbits; under this head [ 
would include, the planting the fummits of our barren mountains 
with Scotch firs, fycamores, and ather hardy kinds, which would 
both ornament and fhelter the adjacent country ; alfo the planting 
of undrainable bogs, (if fuch there be) with one or other of the 
willow tribe; and as fuch plantations attain certain ftages of 
growth, the clearing of an equal breadth of flat wood-land, and 
converting the fame into arable and pafture land. A due attention 
to the above particulars, united with the extenfion of the beft parts 
of our prefent practice, feem to conftitute the higheft. perfection of 
agriculture to he expected at prefent, and indeed would add greatly 
to, and very much increafe, the landed produéts of the county.’ 
P. 182.. 


Some of the obfervations contained in the Appendix are fenfible 
and judicious; but there was no neceflity for fo mauch botanical 
feledgton.. 


Cait. Rey. Vor, XXII. 1. San: 1798. H 
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Sil ¢ ee Rite eee cape 


Miltonis Poéma, Lycidas, Grace Redditum. 4to. 15. 64, Ris 
vingtons. 1797+ 

We had occafion to notice Mr. Plumptre’s Greek verfion of 
‘Pope’s Meffiah, in our Review for September 1795. We are forry 
that we cannot fpezk in very flattering terms of the tranflator’s im- 
provement in the prefent attempt. 

To write a Greek poem of any confiderable length, is a work of 
fuch complicated difficulty, as requires an union of the rareft talents. 
The writer muft not only: remember. Greek words, phrafes, and 
idioms, but be able to recall them at will, to make them pafs in 
review before him, and, out of many expretlions, to choofe that 
which may beft fuit the fenfe, the metre, and the ftyle required. 

The Greeks not only kept their poetry entirely diftin& from theis 
profe, fo that many phrafes and words deemed juit and polite in 
common fpeaking and writing were utterly difcarded from verfe ; 
they had alfo a different ftyle for every fpecies of poetry. If we 
add to thefe circumftances. the. confideration, that every diale@ 
of Greek to a certain degree conftituted a language by itfelf, we 
fhali have fome faint idea of the difficulties which attend a votary 
of the Greek Mufes. 

Perhaps the Greek tranflators of Milton and Gray have been 
partly mifled by the chara&er which thefe poets have acquired for 
their Greek learning and Grecian tafte. But, though thefe writers 


abound jn allufions to the ancients, and occafionally borrow from — 


them with great freedom, we doubt whether this be any great advan- 
tage to the tranflator.. "hey clothe the thoughts which they borrow 
with fo many ornaments of their own, they interweave fo much 
of their own fentiment and diétion, that it is often more difficult to 
transfufe thefe mixed paflages into Greek, than it would be to find 
an equivalent Greek expretiion for an Englith original. 

Another misfortune of which we have to complain, is, that, in 
tranflations of this kind, we are often obliged to be edified by the 
original, And though fome may perhaps think it right that a trans+ 


Jator fhould copy his author, even in his faults, we corfefs we - 


fhould have been better pleafed if Mr. Plumptre bad endeavoured 
to explain Milton’s difficult paflages. 

_ We hall now proceed to make a few obfervatigns on particular 
places. ‘Ivy never fere,’ (v. 2.) is not ill tranflated by mage 
asi{woro; but * bitter conftraint, and fad eccafion dear,’ are rendex- 
ed by an inharmoniwus verie, 


Thinpa avayuaia, wapor ypu’, ada oderron : 
Neither is. xgnua a good word for ‘ ovcafion :’ xpeos would have 
improved both the rhythm and the fenfe. 


Tw Aunide 1g av ovm axor eros; 0108 hie'a AUTOS 
Cugioder, yaunspay 8 whos Zupyuras aodge. 
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Thete may be foine inftances of thearticle prefixed to proper 
names; but, we are perfuaded, they are few in hexameter ‘poetry. 
O,de has always ‘a prefent fignification; it ought to have been 
nde, if the verfe would have admitted ; wo¢ xupyncrat aoday is not 
unhappy; but yAvxepay is furely a very improper fubftitute for 
‘lofty.’ Milton fays that his friend excelled, not in the’ /weerer, 
but in the sigher kinds of poetry. The epithet ceuvav would, we 
think, have been preferable. Thus Ariftophanes makes Bacchus 
addrefs AEfchylus, 


Aan w mpwrtos tay Enanvwv mupyacas pnuata ceuva, 
In the next verfe, 
Ov dn wav mrawcacbat sacourd’ evbe xan evda, 


we fear savoueda cannot be ufed in an attive fenfe. We recolle& 
only one inftance of .the middle future; and there it has a paflive 
fignification. Euripides, Iph. Aul. 331. 

Our devas 5 Tov e2ov.o1KeLy oMcov ovm ecxroULcn ; 


this miftake is lefs excufable, becaufe the active form sacouey would 
have equally anfwered every purpofe. 

The verfes in Milton, beginning, * So may fome gentle Mufe,’ 
Mr. Plumtre has tranfiated in fuch a manner as to make them unin- 
telligible, at leaft to us. *Mufe’ is rather loofely ufed by Milton 
for * poet ;’ but fuch a licence feems fearcely allowable in Greek. 

The little miftakes in orthography (fuch as Aayotas for Ax- 
orras, tebpeuusva for Tepauueva), or in profody, (fuch as evd vuay 
pdoka) we fhall not be extreme to'mark. We ‘hall briefly notice an 
error, or, to {peak more gently, a licence, in which Mr. Plumptre too 
freely indulges himfelf. He frequently inferts the copulative, long 
after the word that begins the claufe to be coupled. This, perhaps, 
may fometimes be the cafe in the enclitic re; but we believe it to 
have been very rarely, ifever, admitted by the ancients in-vai, when 
xas fimply performs the office of our conjunction, ad. Mr. Plump- 
tre feems to have been betrayed into this miftake. by the ‘frequency 
of this licence among the Latins. In general, modern writers of an- 
cient language ought to remember a precept equally ufeful in criti- 
cifm and morality : guoddubitas, ne feceris. Where there is a cer- 
tain eftablifhed mode of expreffion, why fhould we ‘have recourfe 
to an un-common, fufpicious mode? Thofe who feleé& unufual 
words or phrafes, whether to fhow their own learning, or to tri- 
umph over the ignorance of others, merit no more praife than the 
{chool-boy who rumniages his dictionary for obfolete Latin’ to puz- 
zle his mafter. i Me 

We fhould abufe the patience of our readers, and tire ourfelves, 
if we minutely criticifed every part of this verfion. We are-ready to 
allow that more learning and ingenuity have been employed in it, than 
perhaps we could produce from our own ftock. But we only meant - 
to fay, what we before hinted, that the profit of fuch performances 
H 2 
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will feldom repay the coft. ~We fhall give the firft fentence of the 
verfior, as a {pecimen to the curious, and conclude with wifhing, 
that, if Mr. Plumptre henceforward fhould quit. Greek poetry, as his 
motto feemstoimply *, he may turn his reading and abilitiesto fome 
part of literature that fhall be more ufeful to himfelf and the public, 


© Avypat dmak ett davon, amas evi maow ebeipais 
Mupro: az.fwoio Wepimacna: auPinengivans, 

X epaw amavbonm 15, ATELAULIWS woe xopuupag 

Tpaxus ewv nnw Operpevperos, aBpa Bicsas 

Aguas guar’, asxuv de, mpiv anponov Gepog erbeiv. 

Tlhixpa vey HeLa, Aum pov XPEO2, ArAAG TOGELvOry 

K aicov eu’ otpuver mapamcupiov ijapas Tapazan 

Naero yap Auudas' Aunidas @irog waer’, paar: 

Apts, ve0g Avxidas* GUT 2” scov ou rum’ andro.” P. 3. 


N.B. We have taken the liberty to fubftitute one of the cor- 
rections above propofed. 


The Vales of Wever, a Loco-deferiptive Poem, inferibed to the Rev. 
Fohn Granville, of Calwich, Staffordfire. By F. Gifborne, 
Efy. 4to. 55. Boards. Stockdale. 1797. 


To each of the cantos of this poem a motto from Akenfide is 
prefixed. We wifh Mr. Gifborne had ftudied: the Pleafures of 
Imagination more, and Dr. Darwin lefs. He, has imitated the 
bloated and obfcure ftyle, the ftiff fentences, and the, prepofterous 
perfonifieations, of the Botanic Garden-; but, in ftrength of con- 
ception, or {plendour of imagery, we find no refemblance. We 
follow him through a labyrinth of words, without a.clue to guide 
us to his meaning. The defcription of fome naiads going to fee 
the wire-mill is among the moft intelligible parts of the poem. 


* Here oft the fifter naiads urge 
Their fteps on Churnet’s flowery verge, 
Smile at the fmiles, whene’er they pafs, 
Of beauty beaming in the glafs.— 
Lo! now they leave:their fhadowy caves, 
And cleave with {fnow-white arms the waves ; 
Till (where difmantled Alton lours 
*Mid tottering wrecks, time-moulder’d towers, 
Round each pale baftion ivy creeps, 
_ And fallen grandeur decks the fteeps) 
With dew-dropp’d hands they clafp the fedge, 
On pearly feet afcend the edgé; 
Their limbs in folds of luftre veil, 
And give their treffes to the gale. 
As they trip down the verdant fhore, 
Sudden, emergent waters roar ; 





—— oe i ; | 
* Extremum hunc, Arcthufa, mihi concede _,. 
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Rebellowing clamours loud afail .. 
Alton’s proud cliff and echoing vale, 
‘In blackening volumes {moke afcends, 
O’er heaven’s 5 aévial arch extends, 
* Dims every flower and,radiant green, 
.. And curtains all the bufy, {cene. 
Chill’d with, ftrange ierors paufe the fair, 
_ Gaze on the foam-revolving ‘wear ; 
Each clofer binds her fifter’s hand; 
Fear-fix’d the lovely ftatues ftand. 
Lo! where the wheeling river boils, _ 
Sudden, a ‘portal hoarfe recoils } , 
Dark forms, within a deep recefs, 
Around their pondefotis anvils prefs, 
Or jarring beat the brazen thongs, 
And gorge with brafs th’ infatiate tongs. 
But now the footy crowds a while 
Caft on the fair ** a ghaftly {mile ;” 
With lifted hammers pois’d in air, 
Gaze on the nymphs, forget their care. 
Again the modern Cyclops throng, 
And roll their brazen wreaths along, aoe 
Ope the broad ftove’s refulgent door, 
And glory fhudders on the floor : 
Loud roars the wind! frefh flames afpire, 
Ceil the wide vault with fheets of fire, 
With fquander’d ‘ftars the fmoke illume, 
While lightnings quiver through the gloom.’ P. 77. 


There is a perfonification of ‘ Indignant Froft’ in this poem, 
fcarcely inferior to the thunder and lightning of Mr. Bayes. 

It is proper to diftinguifh this Mr. Gifborne from the ingenious 
moraliit of that name. 


The Scath of France; or, the Death of St. Fuff and his Son, a 
Poem. To which is added, Sir Mordac and Balma, ce. By 
E. Smith, Efg. Author of William and Ellen, Lennard and . 
Rofa, Se. Se. 12mo. 1s. Jordan. 1797. 


‘We are pleafed to find that abfurdities are lefs numerous in thefe 
little poems, than in Mr. Smith’s William and Ellen. In the title, 
however, Scath is an aukward expreflion ; and it was injudicious to 
give, to a fictitious character, a name diftinguifhed in the French 
revolution. 

We may alfo affirm, that the tale of fir Mordac and Balma i is, 
in fome particulars, incredible. "The beft of thefe pieces is thatin 
the Scotch dialeét on the little ballad. finger ; in this, however, : the 
exclamation Och! too frequently occurs. Ree a er 
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Chrift’s Hefpital, a Poem. By T. S. Surrs Ato. 25.. 6d. Longman. 
1797- oth 

We muft commend Mr. Surr’s attempt to do honour to the ex- 
cellent fchool in which he was edacated, and which has fupplied 
our univerfities with fome of their brighteft ornaments, though 
there are perfons mean enough to be afhamed of the. charity of 
which they have partaken. 

One extract will give a fair fpecimen of the author’s abilities. 
It reprefents a country clergyman in a new character; that of a 
teacher of aftronomy. . 


‘ In yon fweet vale, where blithe Contentment dwells, 
And Peace fits lift’ning to the fabbath bells, 
A manfion, cloath’d with woodbine tendrils fair, . 
Adjoins the rural hamlet’s houfe of pray’r. 
Hail! happy, humble roof, where truth and grace 
Shine in thy mafter’s venerable face, 
Oft have I liften’d with the ruftic throng, 
To truth’s fweet ditates flowing from his tongue, 
As many a fummer’s eve, their labours o’er, | 
Admiring peafants flock'd around his door ; 
And ftood amaz’d to hear the learned man 
Affift their minds fublimeft truths to fcan: 
Explain how the illuftrious orb of day, 
Alternate fheds on either world his ray ; 
Or pointirig to the ftars that twinkled round, 
Their names, their courfe, in fimpleft words expound ; 
Deducing thus from .Nature’s wond’rous laws, 

‘The pow’r and wifdom of the great firft caufe. 
"Thence would he lead the ruftic’s pliant mind 
To duties, which the focial union bind : 
Defcant upon the peace juft laws enfure, 
Which fpread an equal fhield o’er rich and poor ; 
Difplay the bleffings that from labour flow, 
Whilft youthful indolence is breeding woe ; 
Difplay what healthful joys from temp’rance fpring, 
And fhew intoxication’s pois’nous fting, 
Thus would he teach his audience to prize 

_ Fair virtue for the {weets which fhe fupplies, 
And fhun alluring. vice’s treach’rous road, 
Where rofe leaves ftrew’d conceal the deadly goad.’ Pp. 29, 


The writer, however, has not always acknowledged * sas 
tions to the poetry of Mr, Bowles. 
Firfe. Flights, by Fohn Heyrick, Funior, Lieutenant in the Fi ifteenth 
Rd King’s) Regiment of Light Dragoons : containing Pieces in 
Verfe on var tous Occafions. 4to. 35. Od. fewed. Dilly, 1797 


W e ‘are, informed, ‘ia the Advertifement that 
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- * the latter part of the proof fheets were in the hands of the 
author, when-it pleafed God to remove him fuddenly from all his 
earthly concerns.’ 


The reader will perceive from our fpecimen, that, in this £ his 
firft and laft production,’ he appears as a man of good feelings and 
refpectable talents. 


‘ Stain to the brim the fpacious bow], 
‘And let the poifon fwell the foul ; 

Prefs, prefs the bleeding grape again, 
Till Reafon quit thy giddy brain; 

Then call it jollity, and think 

That honour waits you whilft you drink ; 
Atk friendthip from the fcoundrel vile, 
And fancy love when harlots finile. 


« But hope not in thy narrow mind 
Great love will ever be confined ; 

The gentle paffion will retire 

With thofe who own its genuine fire + 
In Betfey’s lovely breaft he'll meet 

An elegant and foft retreat, 

There will I feek him out, and prove 
True joys alone belong to love.’ — P. 39. 


A Trip to Port/mouth and the Ile of Wight from London, in rame 
bling Verfes.. Dedicated to the Officers and Seamen, and thofe a&- 
ing with them, on board the Navy. By a Friend to Britain. 
Sv. 15. 6d. Dickfon, 1797. 


This poem was begun in the year 1782, Had the author be. 
come wifer as he grew older, we fhould not have had the trouble of 
perufing fifty-two pages of dulnefs. 


Belinda ; or, the Kiffes of Foannes Bonefonius of Auvergne, tranf= 
lated, and accompanied with the original Latin. 8vo, 45. 66 
sewed, Kearfley. 1797- 


The tranflator has omitted the mentoin of his name. By fuch 
fecrecy he has manifefted his prudence; for a tranflation of the 
Pervigilium Veneris would, we think, render any name infamous. 


DRAM A, 


The Minifter: a Tragedy, In Five A&s, Tranflated from the Ger- 
man of Schiller, Author of the Robbers, Don Cartos, Sc. By M. 
G. Lewis, E/q. M. P. 8v0, 45. 6d. fewed. Bell. 1797. , 


A tranflation of this play was noticed in our review for June 
1795: this, Mr. Lewis fays in his advertifement, is — 


‘ fo extremely ill executed; and in fo mutilated a condition, as to 
leave {carce a fhadow of refemblance between the original and the 
copy. The author has taken the liberty of omitting whole-charac- 
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ters and fcenes, and in feveral- places has thought proper -to. fubfti- 
tute his own fentiments for Schiller’s; an alteration by which the 
piece is very far from gaining. Left the prefent. tranflation 
fhould be miftaken for the former, I have thought it right to change 
the names both of the characters and of the play itfelf; in every 
other refpeét I have endeavoured to keep ftrictly to the original :, 
-and when I offer my tranflation to the public, it gives me fome 
confidence, to reflect that, although this fecond attempt may be as 
bad as the firft, it is utterly impoffible for it to be worfe.’ 


The plays of Schiller have obtained a celebrity which far exceeds 
their merits, and which cannot be permanent. On a firft perufal, 
they aftonifh by their forced ideas, and by a perpetual attempt at 
ftrangenefs and fublimity ; but when, no longer hurried away by 
the ftory, we feek for remoter beauties, for thofe recurrences of 
thought, thofe broken allufions, which render Shakfpeare the moft 
philofophical of poets, our fearch is fruitlefs—there is no knowledge 
of the human heart—infteadof fublimity, we difcover extravagance; 
inftead of paffion, madnefs. When Cafimir is convinced of the 
. falfehood of Julia, he°exclaims— 


¢ For ever loft? Yes, falfe unfortunate, loft are we both! Aye, 
by the Almighty God! If E am loft, thou art fo alfo. Judge of 
the world, afk not the damfel from me! The damfel is mine. I 
exchanged your whole world for the damfel; I renounced your 
whole excellent creation. Leave me-the damnfel, Judge of the 
world ! Millions of fouls figh after thee ; turn on them the eye of 
thy mercy :‘ Judge of the world, abandon mé to myfelf! [Cla/ping 
his hands with pafion.) Can the Great,’ the Alt-powerful Creator 
be avaritious:of one miferable foul; and that foul the worft in fis 
creation ? “The damfel is mine ! The damfel belongs to me ! -to me, 
who was once her god; to me, who am now her devil! [4 paife : 
he fixes his eyes upon a point with terrible exprefion.] An eternity 
paffed with her upon the rack of everlafting perdition ! Her melt- 
ing eye’balls rooted on mine! Our blazing ringlets entwined toge- 
ther! Our fhrieks of agony diffolving into one !—And theni to re- 
peat to her the proofs of my affeétion |! And then to remember her 
of her broken oaths '!—God!.God! The union is dreadful. ..... ° 
but eternal!’ Pp. 141. | 


Thefe horrible feelings are not the feelings of nature: at leaft an 
Englifh audience would not recognife them, however they may 
pleafe in Germany. 

There are parts, however, in the plays of Schiller, where the 
moft fevere critic muft forget his faults: fuchis the cataftrophe of 
the Minifter, which, after repeated perufals, muft ever be read with 
emotion, 

There is a ftrange anachronifm in this tragedy ; the aétion is fup- 
pofed to pals about the year 1580; and yet the prince of Brunf- 
wick, it is mentioned, has been felling troops to ferve in America. . 

The tranflaticn is fpirited and elegant. | 
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The Wandering Few: or, Loves Mafquerade. A Comedy,:in Two, 
Ads. As performed by their Majefty’s Servants at the Theatres 
Royal, Drury-Lane. By Andrew Franklin. 8vo. 15. Cawe 
thorn. 1797. | 


This farce confifts of 2 feries of fketches, in'a ftyle of ftrony 
caricature. Some parts of it may give employment to the fifible 
mufcles; but the plot is ill-conduéted and abfurd. . 


RELIGION. | 
Six Sermons preached before the Right Hom. Brook Watfon, Lord 


Mayor of the City of London. By George Stepney Townley, M. As 
&c. 8v0. 35. Boards. Rivingtons. 1797. 3 


After fame, intemperate remarks relative to our fuppofed domeftic 
foes, the ambition of our foreign enemies is thus chaftifed — 


‘ But there ftand oppofed to that ambition, the united good fenfe 
of Britons, the loyalty of his majefty’s fubjeéts, and theapproved va- 
lour of his fleets and armies: and, fhould the wnprincipled-enemy 
attempt to fubjugate us in our native land, that fpirit, which has 
ever animated: the hearts of- Britons, united in the common defence 
of their lives and property, their laws, liberty, and religion, ; will 
again burft forth with-redoubled glory, and overwhelm the foe with 
confufion and defolation.’ Pp. 39. - 


Let not our readers fuppofe that this is an extra from thé lord- 
mayer’s fpeech at a meeting of the livery; for it is from his chaps’ 
lain’s fermon on the day of # general faft. Strange it is, that mini- 
{ters of the gofpel of peace fhould thus miftake the Charaéter of their 
religion, and, inftead of foothing the paffions of men, fhould ufea’ 
language not justifiable even in the tribune of a convention,’ of on’ 
the floor of the houfe of commons. Whatever may be the fenti- 
ments ef an Englifhman on the conftitution of his country’ or his’ 
civil interefts, the pulpit is not the place to inculcate them: in the 
temple of the .God of love and peace, the difcordant. fhrieks .of 
war fhould not be uttered ; and the concerns of a heavenly king- 
dom ought not to be debafed by a mixture with the impurity: of 
earthly -politics, 

In his theology our author is rather dogmatic. £ From the founda- 
tion of the world, one day in feven was fanétified and hallowed.in 
remembrance of the work of creation.’- Where are the proofs of. 
this fanctification ? That the feventh ae alfo has been kept as a 
holy-day for nearly 1800 years by Chriftians, is not a well-founded 
Notion, unlefs the writer can bring a better proof than the fatus dies 
of Pliny. The meeting before fun-rife for religious worthip is no. 
proof of ceffation from work during the day. 

The feparate exiftence of the foul after death is encumbered with 
many difficulties ; and the endeavour to eftablifh the point has a 
great tendency to encourage the popifh notion of purgatory, We 
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do not fee any great utility in a pulpit difquifition om this fubjeét. 
Tr is enough that our Saviour has brought immortality to li ght, and 
that the dead fhall be judged by him; but, if the dead in general 
are not to live again until the future thoufand years are accomplith- 
ed, it feems’ a contradiction to fuppofe them, ‘till that period, in a 
{tate of fenfibility. 


Sixteen Sermons, prepared for the Prefs from the Manufcript of a 
Clergyman, now deceafed, of the County of Salop. 8vo. 5s. 
Boards. Richardfon. 1797. 

. ‘Fhefe fermons would, in manufcript, have been an excellent 

prefent to a young clergyman on entrance into his profeffion. 

They are plain moral difcourfes, deftitute of elégance of ftyle and 

elevation of fentiment. The fame fubjects have repeatedly em- 

ploy ed the pens of our beft writers; and, in the manner of -treat- 
ing them in the work before us, there i is nothing which ought to 
have induced the:editor to confign them to the prefs, 

A. :Difcourfe on the Necefity and Duty of enlightening the Human 
v ‘Race, delivered in the Church of St. Mary, Whittlefea, on Wed- 
nefday the 8th of March, 1797, being the Day appointed for a ge- 
neral Faf.. By George Burges, B. A. $8vo, 1s. Longman, 
2797+. 

- This ‘fermon contains more enlarged views of true chriftianity 
than we have of late years witnefled-from the pulpit. It is not 
filled with invectives againft the French, againft jacobins, atheifts, 
or levellers ; or with fuch ftrains as excite inftead of allaying the 
paffions of an audience. The preacher’s mind was filled with a 
nobler fubje& ; we give him credit for making it the theme of his 
difcourfe ; and we hope to fee his example followed by all his bre- 
thren, till, by their united efforts, England fhall be convinced of the 
expediency of becoming the friend of the poor, and of inftructing 
them in every duty which can be required by God or fociety. 


Sociniani/m indefenfible, on the Ground of its moral Tendency ; con- 
taining a Reply to two late Publications ; the one by Dr. Toul- 
min, entitled the Pra&ical Efficacy of the Unitarian Doétrine cone 
fidered.; the other by Mr. Kentifh, entitled the Moral Tendency of 
che genuine Chriftian Dodrine.s By Andrew Fuller. Svo. 15. 6d. 
Gardiner. 1797. 

Tt is related in the accounts of the perfecutions in the time of 
Mary, that the confined feétaries were frequently fo violent in their 
difputes, though both parties were on the next day to be burned to- 
gether, that the keeper of the prifon was obliged to part them. We 
obferve fome traces of this difpofition in the work before us. The 
Calvinift is irritated againft the Socinian ; and the point for which he 
contends, is, that the Socinian doétrine is not fo produétive of good 
fruits as the Calviniftical: but every man who reads hiftory will 
notice greater inftances of crtelty and perfecution among the Cal- 
vinifts than among the Socinians, This, however, is-not the true 
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way of examining ai doétrine, If we credit the accounts given of the 
early Chriftians by theirenemies, we fhould believe them to have been 
the worft of men; and a} Calvinift {peaking of Socinianifm is not 
likely to be impartial. The prefent writer evidently has not read 
the Socinian authors, as he afcribes to them opinions which they 
do not maintain. bs 


A Peep into the Synagogue, or a Letter to the Fews.. Svo. as. 
Mathews. 


The writer objects to various rites of the Jews, which he afcribes, 
without reafon, to prieftcraft. The Jews have now no priefts. They 
have readers, who muft go through a courfe of reading far more 
difficult than that which qualihes a perfop to be a minifter of the 
eftablifhed church. _ They ought to be paid for their fervices; and 
the payment is certainly too {mall, if we confider the w ealth of 
the congregation, . But we cannot approve the change recommend- 
ed of the Hebrew. for the language of. the country. The. author 
only peeps into the fynagogue. If be would take a more accurate 
view, he would fee reafon for many practices, of the caufes of which 
he now appears to be ignorant, 


Purity of Chriftian Communion recommended as an Antidote againft 

the Perils of the latter Days, in three Difeourfes, delivered to a 

. Church of Chrift in. Richmond Court, Edinburgh: - To which is 

added an Appendix, containing fome Thoughts on the Weekly Cele- 

~ bration of the Lord’s Supper, and on the Nature: and Tendency of 
. Auman Standards of Religion.. $vo. 25.. Chapman. 1796, 


The beit review that we.can give of thefe difcourles, . is to citea 
part of the preface. 


‘ The following difcourfes have no conneétion with any poljtical 
caufe of alarm. The author, and the people among whom he"offi- 
ciates as one of their elders, form a juft eftimate of. the value of ci- 
vil and religious liberty. ‘They are’fufficiently aware of every thin 
that endangers the latter in particular, and reckon themfelves enti- 
tled, on neceffary and urgent occafions, to plead thofe privileges 
which are fecured to them by the laws of their country; as was fre- 
quently done with fuccefs by the apoftle Paul. But their principles 
do not permit them, in any fuppofable cafe, to refift the civil pows 
ers by violent means, to join any aflociation in oppofition to govern- 
ment, or to give countenance, in any refpect, to that turbulent 
{pirit which tends to produce anarchy and mifchief, Their inclie 
nation corre{ponds with an objeét which the  f{cripture teaches them 
to have in view, in offering up to God “ fupplications, prayers, 
interceflions, and giving of thanks for kings, and for all that are in 
authority ;” namely, “ that they may lead a quiet and peaceable life, 
in all godlinefs and honefty.” When the juft and beneficent cons 
dné of rulers gives them an opportunity to live in peace, they enjoy 
it with thankfulnefs ; and if at any time it fhould be otherwife, the 

would fubmit tothe inconveniences that mightarife from this, without 
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approving of the meafures which had occafioned them. : They viekd 
fubjection to-the powers that are, whatever characters they may 
fufiain; not frem the motives of flavifh fear, or worldly ambition; 
but. in obedience to an exprefs. commandment of the God of heas 
ven; and froma deep conviétion that fubordination among men is 
beneficial to all ranks in fociety, and effential to the exiftence of fox 
ciety itfelf. 

* ‘6 The difcourfes relate folely to a kingdom which is « not of this 
world.” Its fubjeéts are thofe who “are of the truth, and hear 
Chrift’s voice ;” its bleflings, which they alone enjby, are of 4 fpiri- 
tual and héavenly nature its laws are written in the hearts of ten 
by the fpirit of the living God, and regulate the ftate of their minds, 
as ‘well as their external conduct; its rewards, and its punifhments 
have all a reference to the life to come; and its intetefts Cannot be 
promoted or defended, on the part of thofe who efpoufe them, by 
any-violent means whatever. One of thofe perpetual and irreverfi- 
ble decrees by which it is governed, is this, “ He that leadeth into 
captivity, fliall go into captivity :~he’ that killeth with the fword, 

muft be killed with the fword.’ Here is the patience arid the faith 
of the faints.” Does fucha kingdoni exift in this finful world, un- 
aided by. the power of' man, enduring always his contempt, and 

fometimes the moft violent-effects of his malignant rage ?. whothen © 
would {cruple to affirm that it is ia reality’ the beings of .God ?” 
P. ili. 
The fermons are fallowed by an Appendix, confifting of two dif. 
quifitions entitled to notice. "The former contains ¢ Thoughts ‘on 


the Weekly Celebration of the Lord’s Supper ;’ and the latter relates 
to * the Nature and Tendency of Human Standards of Religion.’ ’ 


Chriftclogy, or a Difcourfe concerning Chrift ; in himfelf, his Govern- 

ment, his Offices, 5c. By the Rev. Robert Fleming, &e. id 

-ed: in Two Parts. By Alexander Cleeve, A. B. Sc. Sve 
7s. Boards. Rivingtons. 

The intention of the editor of this work was doubtlefs good ; but: 
it is not written in a ftyle and manner calculated to arreft general 
atention, though it may fuit the tafte of particular readers, 

A SeleG&ion of Hymns for Social Worftip. By Dr. Enfield. : 12m, 
2s. 6d. Johnfon.- , 

This feleétion is made from the pfalms and hymns of Dr. Watts, 
and from various other fources, by the judgment and tafte of Dr. 
Enfield. It is elegant and well-chofen. Every expreffion has been 
carefully expunged which is not adapted to Unitarian focieties ; and 
the colleétion is alfo purged from all mixture of Fudaz/m. To fome, 
this will be an objection ; but, to the congregations for whofe ufe 
it is intended, it will be a recommendation. It is an agreeable ad- 
dition, that the names of the authors are given in the index to the 
hymns ; and among them we obferve fome pleafing originals, 
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| “MEDICINE, SURGERY, &.. 
Reports principally concerning the Effects of the Nitrous Acid in the 


Venereal Difeafe, by the Surgeons of the Royal Hofpital' at Ply-- 
mouth, and by other Praéitioners. °Publifted by Thomas Beddoes, - 


M.D. $v. 25. 6d. Johnfon. 1797. 


There are, doubtlefs, many eruptions and fores on the pudenda, 
fkin, and throat, as well as nodes on the bones, which are not fy- 
philitic, but for the cure of which mercury has been generally and 
prejudicially employed. The, public are much indebted to Mr, 
Hunter for pointing out the charafteriftic marks of venereal com 
plaints; and it is to be regretted, that thofe gentlemen who have 
made trial of the nitrous acid for the. cure of fuch difeafes, have not 


paid fufficient attention to thofe criteria by which their nature is to | 


be diftinguifhed., It is on this account, that we do not extract any 
of the prefent cafes for the perufal and information of our readers; 
they concur, however, with thofe publifhed by Mr. Cruikfhank of 
Woolwich, to fhow that nitrous acid will cure venereal complaints ; 
that it is highly beneficial in feveral kinds of ulcers; and, as far as is at 
prefent known, innocent in all. Its ufe is therefore likely to be a 
confiderable acquifition 1 in medicine, not only on account of its own 
powers, but becaufe it may prevent the inordinate and indifcriminate 
adminiftration of mercury. Doétor Beddoes enters into fome fne- 
culations, relative to the effeéts of acids and oxygene in difeafes ; 
but thefe, we fuppofe, are only meant to excite attention to this 
fubjeét. The pamphlet concludes with a circular letter, which, as 
it gives a kind of review of the ftate of the fubject at the time of its 
publication, we here infert. 


¢ Sir, 


‘ You probably know, that Mr. Scot, of Banitiay, was led by 
confiderations that need not be ftated here, to try the nitrous acid 
in the. venereal difeafe ; that the experiment-anfwered ; and that it 
has been fuccefsfully imitated in England. 

‘In above fifty cafes, many of them picked for the worft, the 
furgeons of the royal hofpital at “Plymouth have found this acid 
Certain, expeditious, and infinitely milder, than mercury. Their 
mode of adminiftration is extremely commodious. Toa pint of 
water-they add a drachm of ftrong nitrous acid, together with four 
or fix ounces of fimple fyrup. ‘This mixture is fucked through a 
glafs tube. - 1* or 2 drachms of the ftrong acid, fo diluted, have 
proved an adequate dofe for the day. 

_ © Mr. Cruikfhank, of Woolwich, ingenioufly fubftituted bodies 
of analogous conftitution. He reprefents the oxygenated’ muriate 
of pot-ath, as more powerful than nitrous acid. It produced an in- 
flammatory ftate of the fyftem. . 

‘ ‘What is here recapitulated, together with Giie fuggeftions, may 
be read at large in “ Confiderations on Fattitious Airs, Parts iv. ‘and 
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v. Johnfon ;” in “ Two Cafes of Diabetes, Dilly; and in “ Re. 
ports concerning the Effeéts of Nitrous Acid, &c. Johnfon.” Above 
100 bad cafes ftand attefted, as cured, beyond all reafonable doubt. 
Some unfuccefsful trials are noticed in the !aft pamphlet. 

¢ The extraordinary power and mild action of the acid, with the 
Proportion of failures, render. a fuller induétian of. faéts ‘tad tefti- 
monies highly defirable—.It is certain, that to eftablifh the anti 
venereal virtue of fubftances, not injurious to the conftitution, 
would be giving a deadly blow to empirical impofture. It cannot 
have efcaped you, that the pretenfions of many quack medicines are 
refted on the occafional inefficacy of mercury, and an. overcharged 
reprefentation of its baneful effects. 

¢ By the co-operation of practitioners, a thoufand cafes might 
foon be colleéted. And it is hoped that you will not refufe your 
affiftance to fuch an undertaking, The fhare I have had in con- 
veying information ‘to the public, very naturally led me to reflec 
on the fpeedieft method of folving this problem; how far the cure 
of lues can be juftifiably intrufted to the nitrous acid in the firft 
inftance. In confequence, I have taken the liberty of making 
the prefent application. I do not think, that it can yet be deemed 
fuperfuous to colleét more evidence, nor will the advantage of 
bringing the evidence together be difputed. There are perfons, to 
whom every large defign appears, by reafon of its comprehenfive- 
nefs, abfurd. Others, £ truft, will not condemn the idea of at- 
tempting to induce a large part of the medical profeflion to unite in 
an inquiry of the higheft intereft. 
_ * Where the cafe profpers, the report fhould concifely flate the 
fymptoms, with the date and permanence of the cure, Appear- 
ances leading to a knowledge of the caufe of failure fhould be 
noted. The nitrous acid (and the oxygenated muriate) will be 
found ufeful in various difeafes. But, as the collection here pro- 


pofed will be confined to fyphilis, information on other fubjects. 


fhould be written feparately. 

* If any profits accrue, they fhall be divided among charitable 
eftablifhments for venereal patients. On this account it will not, 
I hope, be thought improper to requeft that communications be 
tranimitted, free of expence, to Mr. Johnfon, bookfeller, 72, . St. 
Paul's church-yard, London. 

«Ido not with that any reports fhould be forwarded before Ja- 
nuary 1798. If, by the end of February, the number fhall fuffice. 
for publication, they fhall be immediately printed; or elfe returned. 

‘To render the tafk of editor as little difagreeable as poffible, it 
is defired that all technical terms and quantities may be written at’ 


length, and the whole in a fair hand. 
‘Sept. §, 1797- : ‘THOMAS BEDDOES, 


* Be pleafed to communicate this letter to any phyfician, furgeon, 
or apothecary, of your acquaintance.’ p. go. 
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Mercury fark naked. A ‘Series ‘of Letters, addreffed to Dr. Bed- 
does ; ftripping that poifonous Mineral of its Medical Pretenfions, 
xc. 5c. By Tfaae Swainfon. 8vo, 2s. Ridgway. 1797. 


Mr. Swainfon informs Dr. Beddoes, to whom this book is ad- 
dreffed, that circumftances : 


‘Jed him to quit a bufinefs to which he was bred, but for which 
he never had a tafte, for the adminiftration of a celebrated vegetable 
medicine introduced into this country by M. de Velnos,’ p, 2. 


His object, in the prefent publication, appears to be the recom- 
mendation of that medicine. But, in the courfe of the work, he 
difplays his want of knowledge of the animal ceconomy, and, confe- 
quently, his incompetency to judge of the effects of medicines. 


L A W. 


A Summary of the Law of Bills of Exchange, Cafh Bills, and Pre- 
miffory Notes. - By Fohn Bayley, E/q. Barrifter at-Law. Second 
Edition. 35.6d. Boardi, Brooke. 1797. 


This is a very ufeful compendium of the law relative to bills of 
exchange, cafh bills, and promiffory notes. ‘The firft edition was 
publithed in the year 178g, and confifted only of general principles : 
thefe, which are laid down in a concife but clear manner, are in 
the prefent edition illuftrated and juftified by accurate references 
to the adjudged cafes from which they are deduced, We can 
therefore recommend the work as comprifing, within a narrow 
compafs, every information that is neceflary to a knowledge of the 
law relating to bills and notes. : 


Reports of Cafes relating to the Duty and Office of a Fuftice of the 
Peace, from Michaelmas Term 1791, to the End of Trinity Term 
1793. By Michael Nolan, Efq. of Lincoln's Inn, Barrifter at 
Law. Parts I. and Il. §s. each. Boards, Butterworth. 


Tt was the intention of the author of thefe reports to have pub- 
lifhed, at the commencement of each Michaelmas term, a regular 
feries of the determinations of the court of king’s bench, in the pre- 
ceding year, on cafes refpecting the powers and duties of juftices 
_ of the peace; and, to render fuch a publication more ufeful, it was 
propofed, in an advertifement prefixed to the fecond part, to add to 
the reports of thofe cafes fuch ftatutes as fhould pafs in each year. 
In compliance with this intimation, the author has annexed to the 
fecond part, spaged feparately from the work itfelf, an appendix, 
containing fome of the ftatutes of the feflion 33 Geo. 3: but this 
appendix appears to have been formed with little judgment; and 
feveral of the moft material aéts of the feffion are omitted: one in 
particular the author ought on no account to have pafled over, viz. 
Cap. 55, by which juftices of the peace are empowered to fine peace- 
officers for negleét of duty, and matters for ill ufage of apprentices, 
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and alfo to back warrants of diftrefs. In the execution of the’ prin- 
cipal defign, however, Mr. Nolan has fucceeded ; for the cafes are 
reported with accuracy. and precifion, and are well entitled to rank 
as original, and not. mere concurrent, authorities. Influenced *by 
this opinion, we regret to hear that he has not met with fufficient 
~ encouragement to Warrant a profecution of his firft intention, and 
that at prefent the completion of the volume is not to be expeéted, 
This difappointment (for which the author feems to have been.pre- 
pared, from the copious index which is added to each of the parts) 
may have arifen from the circumftance of the fame cafes being, 
with few exceptions, reported in the Term Reports; or from the plan 
adopted by Mr. Williams, of publifhing an annual continuation of 
his Juftice of the Peace, in which all the adjudications and ftatutes 
of the preceding year are inferted, and which muft in fome degree 
unavoidably fuperfede the demand for any feparate periodical feries 
of reports in this branch of our law. 


The whole Law relative to the Duty and Office of a Fuftice of the 
_ . Peace, comprifing alfo the Authority of Parifh Officers. By Tho- 
mas Walter Williams, Efq. of the Inner Temple, Barrifter at Law. 
Vol. V. containing the adjudged Cafes from Michaelmas Term 
1794 to the End of Trinity Term 1797, and a copious Abridgment 
of the Statutes paffed in the 35th, 36th, and 37th Years of the 
Reign of his prefent Majefty. 103.64. Boards. Robinfons, 1797. 


Mr. Williams has now completed a fifth volume of his Juftice 
_ of the Peace, which brings the law relative to that important office 
down tothe prefent period: it confifts of three parts, which were 
publithed in the fucceflive Michaelmas terms. fubfequent to the 
completion of the original work in 1795.. The adjudged cafes and 
ftatutes of each year are carefully abridged, and arranged with judg~ 
ment under proper heads ; and, to obviate the inconvenience that 
might be apprehended from the occurrence of the fame titles in 
different places, the author has fubjoined a clear and copious table 
of contents, prefenting at one view the principal matters comprifed 
in the volume: there are alfo feparate tables of reference to the 
‘adjudged cafes and the ftatutes. 

In reviewing this article, we obferved with confiderable fatise 
faction, that one of the happy effects refulting from the operation 
of the ftatute 35 Geo. 3, c. 101, which prevents the removal of 
the poor before they become aétually chargeable, and which Mr. 
Williams has inferted in p. 139, (éxclufive of the meliorated fitu- 
ation of the induftrious poor from fuch a provifion) is, that a con- 
fiderable ‘expenfe muft have already been faved to many parithes 
from the reftraint now impofed on the profecution of orders of re- 
moval ; as it is evident, from the enumeration of the fettlement cafes 
referred to the confideration of the court of king’s bench in the 
laft year, and from a compatifon of the number decided in that 
court in former years, that the bufinefs of the differeat quarter- 
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feffions throughout this kingdom mutt have declined, upon queftions . 
of fettlement, in the proportion of at leaft two-thirds. 


EDUCATION. 


Paftoral Leffons, and Parental Converfations. Intended.as a Com- 
panion to Mrs, Barbauld’s Hymns in Profe. 12mo. 15. Dare, 
ton and Harvey. 1797. < 
Thefe leffons are well calculated to accompany Mrs. Barbauld’s. 

hymns, of which they are profefledly imitations. Every attempt 

to a to the variety of books proper for young minds is worthy 
of commendation. 


Moral Biography; or the Worthies of England dif/played: containing 
the Lives of Perfons eminently diftinguifhed for their Virtues and 
Talents, Defigned for the Ufe of private Families and pudlie: 
Schools. 12mo. 25. 6d. Sael, 1797. | 


This is one of thofe compilations which challenge no praife, and 
provoke no cenfure. ~ As it feems to be chiefly intended, however, 
for young perfons, the author ought not to have confined himfelf 
to.a dry chronological detail, but fhould have given anecdotes, 
fayings, &c. 


‘ROMANCE S. 


Santa-Maria, or the Myfterious Pregnancy. A Romance. By F. 
Fox. 3 Vols. 12m0, 105. 6d. /ewed.. Kearfley. 1797. 


Our modern romance-writers appear to be extremely defirous of 
afcertaining how far it is poflible to carry extravagance and abfur- 
dity; and the experiment of this author, though not abfolutely de- 
cilive, approaches as‘nearly to decifion as moft of the attempts 
which we have witnefled. He has confiderably improved on his 
models. Befides copying, with little variation, the myfteries of 
all the caftles lately built, he introduces the myftery of pregnancy, 
or ‘what Dr. Hill, in his fatire on the Royal Society, called Lucina 
fine concubitu—a moft delicate fubject in a work principally in- 
‘tended for the amufement and inftruétion of females! It would 
have required abilities of no common kind to conceal the de- 
formity of fuch a {tory ; but, in the hands of Mr. Fox, it is pro- 
ductive of great difguft, 

‘The ftyle of this work accords with the variety of terrific co- 
nundrums with which it abounds, being a tiflue of imitatians 
faintly reminding us of feveral popular romances, In the laft vo- 
lume he attempts to make his characters (who are all Italians) 
fpeak the language of Shakfpeare; and he is fuccefsful as far.as 
the fource is pointed: out ‘by the repetition of * befhrew. me,” 
* ever and anon,” and fuch {craps..As fpecimens of the grand.and 

Sublime in romantic writing, the reader may take the following paf- 


fages.. bat sa the , ws - 
— €xrr. Rev, Vou, XXIL. Fane. 1798. I 
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Vol. i. p, 151. *Rodolph eagerly opened the cheft—when—!!! 
to his infinite aftonifhment and horror, he beheld —~a frightful va- 
cuity !}!! 

Thefe marks of admiration are the author’s; and the meaning 


is, in plain Englifh, that Rodolph opened a cheft, and was furprifed 
to find it empty. 

Again, vol. ii. p. 178, fpeaking of the veneration of monks for 
relics, Rodolph fays, 


¢ Still will they preferve our mortal relics to gape —to ftare 
upon, and'to pray to withal, though thefe fame mufty bones muft 
bitterly remind them of that awful Self-diffolution which they are 
theinfelves fo unprepared to meet, and which, [what ?] if once re- 
animated, might publifh to the shorld fuch eset ciently horrid truths, 
as: would make the 4air even of murder, blafphemy, and inceft, 
ftand on end.’ 


Although we have accufed Mr. Fox of being an imitator, we 
muft in juttice add, that, to the beft of our knowtedge and helith 
the paffages above quoted are original. 


Les Amours de Clitophon et de Leucippe, par Achillés Tatius ; trae 
duit du Grec, avec des Notes. Paris. 


The Loves of Clitaphon and Leucippe, tranflated from the Greck of 
Achilles Fatius. 12m, 1797. 


This: romance is ufually placed in the next rank to that of Heli- 
odorus. Itis amufing, and it interefts the feelings: but it does not 
abound with variety of incident; nor is it fufficiently chafte to be 
adapted to the perufa! of youth, without occafional corrections and 
fuppreffions. 

The editor of this volume has only re-publifhed, with fome en- 
gravings, that tranflation which was given to the world by the abbé 
Des-Fontaines. It is a free rather than a literal verfion; and the 
notes are appofite and ufeful. 

In the firft book, a paflage of confiderable length is omitted by 
- the tranflator. It contains an account of the converfation between. 
Clinias and Clitophon, and of the unfortunate death of the friend 
of the former; and, with flight alterations, might have’ been re- 
tained without giving the leaft offence to the modetty of the reader. 
Several pages of the fecond. book are more properly omitted, as 
mere alteration would have been infufficient. But it ‘is requifite 
that we fhould defift from our remarks; for it is inconfiftent with 
our plan to dweil on a new edition of an old tranflation, unlefs we 
meet with fome additions or improvements. 


Numa Pompilius, fecond Roi.de Rome. Par M. de Florian. 


Numa Pompilius, the fecond of the Roman Kings. 12mo. 35. fesse 
Dulaus 1797. 


This is merely a “London edition of an 1 efteemed romagety 
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founded on the bafis of biftory; and it claims no other notice than 


an intimation, that the typographical execution of it is fuperior, in 


point of accuracy, to that. of many French books printed in Eng- 
land, 


MISCELLANEOUS LIST. 
Suggeftions for the Improvement of Hofpitals, and other charitable 


Inftitutions, ' By William Blixard, F,R. 8. and Fe A. 8. 80.’ 
3s. 6d. Boards. Dilly. °1796. 


Among the contents of this little book, are 


¢ Reflections upon the, fubje&@. of. affiftant-furgeons to hofpitals 
written with the intention of ftrengthening the, fentiments. of. the, 
governors of the London hofpital, when the propofition for afliftant- 
furgeons was fubmitted to. their confideration, They are here in- 
troduced, inafmuch as fome hofpitals are ftill without fuch an efta- 
blifhment.’ pP, vii, 


We have alfo an -ccount of a charitable. inftitution, called the 
Samaritan Society, which was eftablifhed at the. London hofpital, 
principally by the exertions of Mr. Blizard. _We. recommeid this 
charity as a very ufeful inftitution. 

We afterwards meet with obfervations upon hofpitals, which are 
not very novel or important: they feem, however, to be the fug- 
geftions of a benevolent fpirit, and may do good by calliag the 
public attention to this fubjeét; for, as the author has technically 
obferved, 


_ ‘the mind, excited to a certain degree, will often move on, until 
it has worked out fomething ufeful, agreeing in tendency with the 
exciting caufe.’ P, x. ) 
A frort Addrefs to the Profeffors of Surgery throughout his Majefty’s 
Dominions, on the, Bill lately brought into Parliament for ereding, 
_ the Corporation of Ssrgeons. in London into a College. By a Mem- 
ber of the Corporation. 8vo, 1s. Sewell. -1797. , ‘ 
The author difpaffionatgly defends the conduct of the ‘court.of 
affiftants of the furgeons’ company, in difpofing of their hall, and 
applying to parliament for a confirmation and flight extenfion. of 
their privileges, without acquainting the. other members. of the, fo; 
ciety, by faying, that they were legally empowered to tranfaét, the 
bufinefs of the.company, and that, . with refpe¢t to talents and inte- 
grity, they were competent to the due execution of it. 
‘ Many have thought it would have been proper to have taken 
the fenfe of a general meeting on; %e expediency of difpofing of the 
hall, If there exifted any’doubts on the propriety of the meafure, 


where could thofe doubts be more fedately confidered, and every — 


circumftance relative to them "be more impaffionately wejghed and 
deliberated on, than in.a court of affiftants formed by mea of ua- 


blemifhed honour and integrity ie P. g. 
2 


” 
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We would, however, obferve, that laws which, like thofe of the 
Medes and Perf ians,. vary not, are very unfit for the government of 
a’ mutable fociety ; and that thofe regulations which were made by 
the furgeons when the company was firft eftablifhed, even if they 
were'at that time excellent, may now be inexpedient and improper. 
If the court of affiftants applied to parliament at all, they ought to 
have folicited the beft poffible code of laws: but, that they have not 
done fo, appears to be the opinion of the majority of the company. 

We are of opinion, that the only method of checking the pro- 
grefs of the confufion which this controverfy has produced, and of 
re-eftablifhing the affairs of the company, would be to convoke 
ad meeting of the whole body. ° All party diftin@tions would then 
ceafe, as the refolutions would become the aéts of the whole; and — 
we cannot doubt, that fuch an aflembly would devife the beft re- 
medy that can be adopted. We are furprifed, that the author of 
this addrefs fhould feem to difapprove fuch an expedient. 


Olfervations in Defence of a Bill lately brought into Parliament, for 
ert ting the Corporation of Surgeons of London into a College ; and 
‘for granting and confirming to fuch College certain Rights and Pri- 

~ wileget': ‘intluding a Sketch of the Hiftory of Surgery in-England. 
By Thomas Chevalier, A. M. a Member of the Corporation, Svo. 
2s.6d. Johnfon. 1797. 


Mr, Chevalier, with.a view to the prefent ftate and exigencies of 
furgery, has given a correct hiftorical account of the firft confufion 
of the furgeons and barbers in France; —of the early ftate of fur- 
gery in this country, in which, as upon ‘the continent, it was blended 
with the. occupation of a barber ;— of the different aés of the 
legiffature relative to furgery ; —and of the feparation of the com- 
panies of furgeons and barbers in 1745. The judicial regulations 
of the new corporation of furgeons refembled, however, thofe of 
the company from which they had lately parted. 


“The government of the furgeons’ company, and the manage- 
pent of all their affairs, were vefted’in the’ court of affiftants, who 
Were to’be tiventy-one in number, ten of whom were to’ be exa- 
Miners, ‘and each to hold their refpeétive offices for life. ‘They 
were to elect members out ‘of the company at large to fill’‘up va- 
Ccancies in their own number, and perfons from among themfelves 
to ‘fill vacancies in the court of examiners. ‘They were alfo to 
choofe annually one principal’mafter or governor, and two ‘other 

overnors or wardeas ; and nine members of the court of affiftants; 
with two of the-governors, formed a quorum for the tranfaction of 
bufinefs.” Pp. 53. OM fe 4 

The author contends, that’ the prefent regulations are good ; and 
dict the additions lately propofed would make them better. It is 
iiheceffaty to abridge his arguments, which we think’ will not 
induce the difcontented members of the company ‘to alter —_ 
@pinions. 
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It does much auie to the talents of our  commeryenaie sta aie 
healing art has here attained, in its different branches,’ 4 degree of 
unrivaled excellence, by the perfevering exertions of individuals, 
without that fhare of public patronage which it ‘has met with in 
other nations. When a certain lord refle€ted“in parliament on 
{urgeons, on account of their original conneétion with ‘barbers, and 
their want of literature, he cértainly fpoke without fufficient know- 
ledge or confideration ; and under thefe. circumftances, whilft ‘he 
was endeavouring to throw cenfure upon’ others, a conifiderable 
portion of it would recoil upon himfelf. “But we do not think, that 
the drefing which the author of this pamplilet has prepared, is likely 
to cure ‘his -lordfhip’s fpleen ; nor do ‘we approve the compofition, 
as fome. of the ingredients are too acrid, fome fuperfluous,~ and 
none are of fufficient efficacy or power: it therefore exhibits to the 
public no good fpecimen of profeflional praétice in fuch ‘cafes. 


The. Prompter ; ¢ Commentary’ on. Common Sayings and Subjede, 


ewhich are full of Common Senfe, the beft Senfe.in the World, rome, 
1s. New-York. ‘Imported by Dilly, 


6 


This production, though lefs diftinguithed by neatnefs of ftyle, 
is in fubftance no unfuccefsful imitation of Dr. Franklin’s * Poort 
Richard.’ The following extraé’ will give the Euglith react 4 
genuine f{pecimen of the manner of an American humourift. 


Ss. He does not work it right. 


‘ What a vulgar faying the Prompter thas feleéted for hie: text in 
this number! Yet thefe vulgar fayings are often full: .0f ood 
fenfe. 

« Tknew a yeang ein who left the army with an invincible ate 
tachment to gambling. He followed it'clofely il he had loft mot 
of his wages; he then purchafed a fhopof goods, moftly on cre- 
dit; he had his nightly frolicks; he kept it up; he was.a blood of 
the firft rate ; his goods were foon gone and-not paid for; ‘his eré- 
ditors called and he began to cry peccavi; in fa&, he did not work 
it right... But-his friends helped him out of fix ferapes, yea out of 
feven. At length neceffity broke his fpririt; it tamed him ; he 
martied ; became a man of bufinefs ; recovered his loft credit ; and 
now: he works it right. 

‘ I often fay to myfelf, as I ride about the country, what a pity 
it is’ our farmers-do not work it right. When I fee a man turn his 
cattle-into the {treet to run at large and wafte their dung, during a 
winter’s day, ‘I fay this‘man-does-not work it right. ‘Tien loads of 
good manure at'leaft, are loft in a feafon by this flovenly practice; 
and all for what? Bor,nothing indeed, but to ruin.a farm. 

‘ So when I fee cattle, late in the fall or early in the fpring, 
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rambling in a meadow-or mowing field, poaching the :foil ant. 
breaking the grafs roots, I fay. to niyfelf, this man does not work 
it right. | 

‘ So when I Ton a barn- yard with a yah to it, I fay the owner. 
does ‘not: work. it right ; for how eafy is it. to make a yard hollow, 


Sea's 


or loweft. in.the middle, to receive all the. wath of the fides, which — 


* will be thus kept dry for the cattle, The wafh of. the yard, mixed 


with any:kind of earth, or putrid ftraw, is the beft manure in the 
world; ,yet,how much do our farmers lofe! In faét they do not 
work it right, 

‘ When_I pafs.along the road and fee a houfe with the slap. 
boards hanging an end by one nail, and old hats and cloths ftuffed 
into the brnken-windows, and the fences tumbling down or de- 
firoyed, I conclude the owner loves rum; in truth, he does not 


work it right. 
‘ When I fee a man frequently attending courts, I fufpeét he 


does not-work it right. 

¢ When I fee a countryman often go to the retailers with a bot- 
tle, or the labouring man carrying home'a bottle of rum, after his 
work is’ dorie on _— -night,.I am ‘certain the man does not 
work it right. : 

¢- When a farmer divides a farm of 100 acres of land among five 
or fix fons, and builds a {mail houfe for each and fets thent to work 
for. .a living on a little patch of land, f queftion whether he works 
it right. . And when thefe fons are ‘fave tide unable to live on thefe 
mutilated farms, and are compelled by a hoft of children; to go to 
work by the day to get bread, I believe they are all convinced that 
they chasv¢ not worked it right, 

‘ Whena man tells me his wife will not confent.to go: from home 
into new fettlements, where he may have land enough and live like 
a nabob, and therefore he is obliged to fit down on a corner of his 
father’s fatm, I laugh at him, and fome-time, or other he will own, 
he has not worked, it right, 

¢ A’ man in trade who is not punétual in his payments, certainly 
does not work it right ; nor does the man, who trufts his goods to 
any body and every body. 

*, Whether in congrefs or a kitchen, the perfon who talks much 
is little regarded. Some members of congrefs then certainly do not 
work it right. Ahint to the wife is fufficient; but twenty hints 
have not been fufficient to filence the clamorous tongues. of fome 
congreflional fpouters. 

¢ “Family government. gives complexion to the manners ‘of a 
town; but when we fee, every where, children profane, ‘indeli- 


‘cate, rade, faucy, we may depend on it their parents do not work 


it right.’ /P. 21. 

If neither the poignancy of Swift, nor thé delicacy of Addifon, 
‘appear in thefe paffages, their humour is more adapted to the-tafte, 
and will probably have a better influence on the prudential charace 
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ter, of the cits and farmers of the new world, than.the effulidds of 
thofe celebrated writers, 


Gale’s Cabinet of Knowledge ; or, Mi feellaneous Recreations, I2mo, 
4s. 6d. Boards. Symonds, 1797. 


Knowledge of all forts for ail forts.of people — tricks upom:cards, 
conundrums, paradoxes, riddles, philofophy, theology, metaphyfics. 
It would be a good parlour book—a work to be thrown in the way 
of young people to excite their curiofity. ‘As no bad fpecinien of 
its contents, we feleét the following queftion and anfwer. 


+6 Query, Which of thefe tradefmen, a bookfeller, print-feller, 
printer, copper-plate printer, ‘or publifher, have the moft honefty ? 

* Anfwer. ‘Though the ‘employments. of letter- pribter, book- 
feller, publifher, plate-printer, or print-feller differ, yet they are 
members of the fame body, and confequently are poffeffea i in fome 
degree, of the fame principles, fubjeé& to the fame temptations, and 
tainted with the fame crimes. By comparing their refpective arti- 
fices, the reader will thé better judge of the truth and juftice of our 
decifion, with refpeé to their feveral integrities. ° 

‘ The letter printer, originally, had an undoubted title to the ‘free 
exercife of all the five branches of bufinefs, but as the number of 
hands encreafed, and trade grew more extenfive, they came to be 
divided into their prefent different claffes. The letter-printer was 
reduced to a ftate of dependency, whofe fituation with the book- 
feller, is like the bailiffs with the pettyfogger. They muft keep 
their mafter’s fe¢rets, be acceflary to their frauds, and fubmit.to 
their will and pleafure, or elfe ftarve. Self-intereft, aswell as 
felf-prefervation, is implanted in our natures, and if one will not 
do dirty work for gain, another will. 

‘ The plate-printer has two mafters to ferve, the bookfeller and 
printfeller, who can hardly be fuppofed to ferve both with integrity. 
We might as well expeét he fhould be able to ferve God and Mam- 
mon at the fame tishe. 

‘ The bookfeller and printfeller are the grand corrupters, who 
communicate the infeétion through the whole tribe. Thefe are 
wilfully fraudulent, whereas the others are only by compulfion. 

‘ The bookfeller preys upon authors, as the priotfeller does upon 
engravers, whom’ they purfue, as the dolphins do the flying-fith, 
either inftantly to devour, or to drive them aloft, that they may 
drop into their mouths, For, if any author refufes the price offer- 
ed. him for his copy, he is fure to have his work run down by the 
whole fociety. If, to fecure his property, he hazards the printing 
and publifhing his own performance, the fale of it is prevented ; 
for fuch book being fent for out of the country, all orders are re- 
turned ignoramus, and a jury fummoned thereupon to fupprefs it. 
They pretend to a vaft fund of learning, but on enquiry, you will 
find it all fuperficial, confifting in title-pages. And they generally 
keep fome poor fedant under their thumbs through whofe eyes they 
fee, and by whofe judgment they are determined, 
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‘ The Printers are thé. tools: they work their wonders withal, 
without which they can perform nothing. Into thefe they early 
inculcate the doétrine laid down in the parable of the unjuft ftew- 
ard, ard for every hundred fheets they. work off, bid-them fit down 
quickly and write fifty, then commend their integrity, and fay they 
have done wifeiy, . In fhort, it is hard to find’fuch a ruting thing as 
confcience among the fraternity.. All moral duties muft truckle 
under to intereft ; nor will they make any feruple of mvading the 
property of a ftranger, of a neighbour, or even their own brethren. 

‘ The publifher is a: fort of bookfeller in miniature, but guilty 
of far greater extortion. He neither-advances any money, nor runs 
the leaft hazard, and yet is hardly fatisfied with 30l. per cent. per 
month, for vending another’s property. Upon the whole, as we 
are not able to difcover the leaft tincture of any one virtue in above 
- one out of twenty bookfellers, printfellers, letter-printers, plate- 
printers, and publifhers, the fmall hare of common honefty to be 
found in more than that number, we affign it to the letter-printer, ’ 

‘N, B. The foregoing i is not intended to reflect upon any of the 
worthy g gentlemen in trade, whom we know to be men of integrity.’, 
P, 231. 


The Englifiman’s Manual: containing a general View of the Confiis’ 
tution, Laws, Government, Revenue, Ecclefiaftical, Civil, Mili- 
tary, and Naval Eftablifaments of England, .defigned as an Intros’ 
duétion to the Knowledge of thofe important Stadies. By }. Price. 
t2mo. 35, Boards. -Saél, 179%. . 

This little work appears to be a compilation from Blackftone and 
other authorities of allowed weight, and may ferve to give a gene- 
yal idea of the fubjeéts mentioned in the title-page; and, if any of 
them are.treated lefs fully thati the ‘reader could with, he will at 
Jeaft be prompted to feek for farther information in fomne excellent 
works which are here recommended. 
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ANSWERS ro CORRESPONDENTS, 


- Mr, Polwhele’s requeft fliall be fpeedily complied with. 

Many writers who affect an air of modefty and humility, are 
more influericed by vanity than ordinary obfervers fuppofe. The 
rev. Mr. Stewart, with pretended pleafantry and real afperity, at- 
tacks, both in profe and verfe, our declared opinion of his. twa 
_ pamphléts (fee Vol. XXI. New Arr. p. 463) » but with what rea- 
for caty he complain, that we have treated, as miflesy the pieces to 
which he has given that appellation ? Though he may think, that 
no perfon but “Wn felf can have a right to cenfure his produétions, 
we are confident that every unprejudiced reader will confider, as 
pot intemperate of uncandid, omy many of remark at which th¢ 
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